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short memoir of the author's 
» professional eareer, by the 
t ‘Bditor, of which we need 
only say here that it includes 
the history of the rather 
curious and much - debated 
matter of the Law Courts 
Competition, more fally to be 
read.in our own pages, by the 
way, than elsewhere, for those 
who are interested.in looking 
up the subject again. We do 
not think it, at the present 

juncture, advisable or suit- 
able to enter afresh into #”y critical remarks in | 
reference to what was oliviously in some way or 
other a mismanaged affair, in. negard to which 
Barry had much right to consider himeelf ill-used. 
The memoranda in regard to hie subsequent 
treatment, consule Ayrton, serve to remind one 
very disagreeably of the great injustice and dis- 
courtesy with whieh Government officials in 
England do not seruple to treat. eminent mem- 


bers of the architectural profession, of which |.are largely taken up with the consideration of 


there are unfortunately not a few other instances 
on record, though none so flagrant as this. It 
‘sto be hoped things may be somewhat better 
now, but at that.time it appeared that an emi- 
nent architect, long in Government employment, 
aud son of the still more.eminent architect of 
the greatest of our Government buildings, was 
regarded as a person who had no rights what- 
ever, and whose letters and representations in 
regard to the injustice with which he was 
treated did not even call for the courtesy of 
® reply. There can be only one judgment, in 
fact, in regard to the relations between the 
Commissioner of Works’ Department and Edward 
Barry, viz., that the Government officials did 
not even behave like gentlemen, ‘let alone all 
Consideration of their notions upon architecture 


We pass from the memoir, however, to the 
lectures themselves, which form # bulky volume 
of over 400 pages. ‘Theeditor has exercised 3 
discretion in regard to the arrangement of the 
lectures, whith are not printed in the order of 
the dates of their delivery, but are arranged in 
Tefereneo to their subjects; being classified 


delivered, at the Royal 








Architecture, 
a By the late Bdward M. Barry, ReA. »Bdited, | ,etions,” says Barry, “ 


‘| second “historical” series, the latter being 
has edited the re- arranged so that the styles are treated of in the 
‘historical order in which they arose. Notes are 


de. |of the volume on “Architecture Governed by 








under two main groups, a first series embodying 
the discussion of “general principles,” and a 


added giving the actual dates of the lectures ; 
thus we find appended to an early chapter 


Technical Principles,” a note to the effect that 
this was the last lecture delivered by the author. 
Our first impression was rather against this 
transposition ; but, on consideration, we are dis. 
posed to think that the book is made to appear 
® more complete and readable treatise in this 
manner, when regarded as a whole. 

These lectures, as here published, differ very 
much in two points from the last volume of 
reprints of Academy professional lectures which 
we had before us, those of the late Sir G. G. 
Scott. The latter were profusely illustrated 
(not, as we pointed out in reviewing them, with. 
out some curious slips in regard to accuracy). 
The present volume, as a book dealing with 
architecture, is certainly deficient in illustra. 
tions, and all those which are given are reprints 
of euts previously published in other works, 
There may have been circumstances connected 
with the bringing ont of the book which 
rendered this unavoidable ; but the valae of the 
book to those who aze not already well acquainted 
with the phases of architecture ef which it 
treats is certainly much lessened thereby. On 
the other hand, while Soott’s lectures dealt 
chiefly with the concrete facts of architecture, 
Barry’s in many parts cover a wider range, and 


architecture as affected by social conditions of 
life, &., and some of these questions are treated 
in @ broad and philosophic spirit which is not 
very often to be found in architectural works. 

Lights are thrown on @ good many points in 
relation to the causes of failure of modern 
architecture, in a plain and common-sense spirit, 
in the first lecture on “The Variety of Interest 


@ banker could walk down Lombard-street in a 
bad hat; and in a similar way it is, perhaps, 
only rich communities that can afford to show 
with impunity @ public indifference to art.” 
This may be only too trae, perhaps; but there 
are other rich communities which do not show 
the same indifference. That this inertia in 
regard to art and architecture on the part of 
the public, and of their official representatives, 
is one of the very heaviest drags on artistic 
progress which exist among us, there can be no 
doubt whatever. 

This sentence is one example of Professor 
Barry’s tendency to look at reasons and motives, 
and not only at facta connected with his sab- 
ject. He touches well, in the same lecture, on 
the revival movements of modern times, in a 
tolerant though not admiring spirit, as perhaps 
being only examples of earrying too far, fora 
time, the degree of study and of interest in the 
architecture of the past, which, when reduced to 
its right place, may in due time be a powerfal 
factor in the formation of the architecture of 
the futare. He was not biind to the fact that 
the Medieval revival was from the outset 
“much mixed up with questions of religion and 
ritual” ; a fact to which many modern Mediwva- 
lists are astonishingly blind. 

We cannot, of course, go with the author 
when, in his second lecture, he by implication 
apologises for the recently-proposed iron balcony 
to London Bridge, on the ground that it was 
only a legitimate way of further utilising an 
existing structure in the best practical manner 
known in our ownday. The project would have 
ruined the grand architectural expression of 
Rennie’s bridge, and it is questionable whether 
it -would have practically answered the proposed 
end. Nor ean we concur in the apology which 
he makes in Leotare III. in regard to machine- 
made ornament, “that it must be clear to us 
all that the world will never give up a system, 
which by cheapening production serves the 
wants of the many, even at some.cost to the 





in Architecture.” That people in general should 
be made to feel that there is this variety 
of interest is, according to Professor Barry, 
one of the most essential conditions of archi- 


the question is not, How shall we get @ worthy 


“ We cannot fancy the architects of Westminster 

Abbey com 

and-carvings, or leering out the groined roots 

in order to save expense.” ‘Thinking of it in 
it seems some 

ordinary 

hold so mean & tone 


neonscious of its meanness. 
utterly © sometimes do little things, 


abont art, and should be.6o 





attistic cravings of the few.” This is an argu- 
ment which is trae enongh as to machine-made 
pins and peedies, or any other articles of purely 
utilitarian object. But cheapening ornament by 
machinery does not “serve the wants of the 


tectural improvement. It is not easy tobelieve, ft th 
he suggests, that the great public monuments of | many,” for it only gives the many that which is 
antiquity were constructed on the disheartening ree pO TET taught 
principle which governs blio works now, where |not to want. Ornament e by machinery can 
oo “ | never really be worth mach,—can never give the 


and interest which arise from .deaign 


i i it be made to cost ? 
coe ci erennernemees Pits sash part of which the ‘band and feoling of 
pelled to cheapen their design by |.the designer has gone. 

inci ‘ di iG? Sti 
| oe npeoer Utility” contains much which students would 
this wa times perfectly extra- digest; among others, in regard to the seeking 
7) iat our press and Parliament should |after intentional . 
“ Great} triamph of their art to throw down at random 


, by Alfred Barry,.D.D, With and their very greatness makes them impervious pioturesqueness, and tho external quaintness of 
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16a! 24 ‘Uinatcations, Tiondom,s a, sticigm, It bas been said that-no one bet 
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a house is more studied than either the purse or 
the comfort of its inmates. This, I need hardly 
eay, is a complete inversion of the principle that 
our art is based upon utility. .... . Excepting 
in large structares, I should advise the stadent 
to be on his guard against needless irregularities 
of plan. In an artistic sense he has usually no 
of dimensions or breadth of effect to 
throw away, and from the utilitarian point of 
view irregularity means too often expense and 
want of comfort, from an excessive surface of 
internal wall and of complication of roof.” The 
fifth lectare, ‘ Architecture Governed by Tech- 
nical Principles,” while there is nothing in it to 
which we should take exception, might have 
been more practically valuable if it had been 
more detailed and less general in ite treatment 
of the subject. 
We fear the same must be eaid of the chapter 
on“ Architectural Proportion and Ornament,” at 
least of the part of it dealing with “ propor- 
tion,” a matter which is said to be of great im- 
portance, but in regard to which we certainly 
can gather little idea from the lecture as to 
whether Professor Barry entertained any definite 
opinions on it. The first question in regard to 
* proportion” is to decide what we really are to 
mean when we talk of it; whether we are to 
mean a rule of relative sizes decided by mathe- 
matical or arithmetica! laws; whether we are 
to mean the adoption of arbitrary rules, such as 
those embodied in Vitrnvius, as recognised 
authorities merely on account of their accept- 
ance by many generations of men; or whether 
our idea of proportion is merely to be derived 
from the judgment of the eye in each case. The 
first question is the most important, because on 
its acceptance or rejection so much depends in 
our method of looking at and judging architec- 
tural works. We do not derive from the author 
any certain jadgment for or against this theory 
of mathematical proportion in architecture, or 
avy statement of the arguments by which it 
msy be supported or opposed ; we have a general 
statement that the author is not disposed to 
accept the dicta laid down by some writers (as, 
for instance, that the best Gothic architects 
based their buildings on the equilateral triangle), 
but he gives an example of the fact that some 
conventional rules have produced good results: 
“ A satisfactory proportion of a room may, for 
example, be obtained by first deciding the width, 
then drawing a line from one of the corners, so 
as to form an isosceles triangle, and making the 
length of the room equal to this line, being the 
hypothenuse of such triangle.’ What this 
means it is impossible to say. An isosceles 
triangle is simply a triangle of which two sides 
are equal ; the relation of these two to the third 
side, and of the two equal angles to the third 
angle, may be anything we like, so that the defi- 
nition is obviously incomplete somewhere. In 
regard to the question between the mere general 
satisfaction of the eye, which an unlearned spec- 
tator may be conscious of, and the satisfaction 
of the architectural critic who perceives that 
all the parts and mouldings follow out correctly 
8 proportion which his eye has been accustomed 
to, and which he has been educated to consider 
a8 correct, a distinction is drawn which seems to 
us rather too decided. The instracted architect, 
pendige bqgc ' any what should be the rela- 
ve size of every detail,—what ratio the 
should bear to the shaft, the shaft to the pa 
and so forth. Any departure from recognised 
rales is to him @ soleciem and an offence, it is 
like @ false quantity to a scholar, a lapsus lingue 
to an educated man. The ordinary and not 
specially instructed observer sees none of these 
things. It is nothing to him whether a Grecian 
Doric colamn be used with a base, or a Corinthian 
colamn without one. The relative proportions 
cae to each te have no signifi- 
. im, nor @pprecia 
Gifferences of style which strike at — me 
more educated critic.” Of course not. Bat 
how far are the perceptions of the more eda- 
cated critic due to habit and acquired knowledge 
of the rules of @ particular style, how far toa 
rense of innate and essential qualities of propor. 
tion P Because that is a very important question 
indeed. An architect who has been trained in 
® etady of Classic models knows in what 
tion (approximately, at least) various 
ought to be, and when he sees them differently 
proportioned he is struck with an impression of 
awkwardness in the architecture and want of 
xarmicdge in the designer; bat we can hardly 
itive i 
- pos ly that if he had been habituated 


Propor- | significance of some of the changes in archi- 
parte | tectural style which are worth attention. A 


Habit is an immense factor in architectural 
taste, far more s0 than ie gensrelly sessqnteed 
Then, appended to this, is the question w 

it is an object of architecture to reproduce past 

























building on the fact that everybody has an 
opinion that an object is well proportioned or 
not, and that average cultivated judgment on 
the subject is not generally wrong, concludes 
that there must certainly be a science of pro- 
portion; but apparently also concludes (though 
he does not say so in so many words) that we 
cannot say what it is. That, however, is equiva- 
lent to saying that there is nothing that can be 
called science in the matter; itis a question of 
natural perception or “ eye,’ heightened by 
culture. Nor can we say that the subject of 
ornament is treated in a way to clear it up very 
much to the student mind. It is certainly 
rather a contradiction in terms to be 
same paragraph that a builder ma 
house which is practically satisfactory but 
displays no art, and that “the latter is : 
in the application of ornament,” and then in the} ‘A calm review of the history of the Renaic- 
next sentence, “not by the mere addition of | sance, and of the circumstances which led to it, 
carving, eolour, er whatever may be thought to | leads us to the conclusion that the movement is 
be ornament, but by giving dignity and beauty | not yet over. The Classical tastes, which gave 
to the forms of corstrnction,” which is the exact | to it the first impulse, atill exist among ue 
opposite of “the application of ornament.” and are likely to continue. An architectare 
large proportion of the remarks on ornament| which can give us solidity and magnificence ; 
enforce, in a suitable manner, views which have | which can adapt iteelf to purposes of utility, and 
now been generally adopted by most people who | assimilate progressive scientific construction ; 
are competent to form an opinion on the subject. | which unites elegance of proportion with refive- 
We must question, however, the idea that we/| ment of detail, and which welcomes the best 
owe to the Greek love of sculpture the existence | efforts of the painter and sculptor in a loving 
of the pediment as a prominent feature in archi- | combination of art, cannot be easily banished 
tecture as a means of displaying sculpture. bhe ’ 
This would have been quite contrary to Greek | Its spirit, at all events, is not likely entirely to 
architectural logic in general, besides which, we | die, in whatever different and even eventually 
know that the pediment (which grew naturally | improved forms it may hereafter exhibit iteel!. 
out of the necessity for closing up the end of a 

roof) is found in the rock-cut architecture of 
Asia Minor, in places where no sculptare what- 
ever is attempted. 

In the lecture on “ The Position of Modern 
Architects in respect of Architectural Restora- 
tion,” the commen-sense of the matter, as far as 
it can be urged on the side of restoration, is very 
well put. ‘‘Our churches,” says the author, 
“are not mere tombs of the dead, but places of : 
worship for the living. .... If the church of| main difficulty of the craft. Wit, repartee, 
the district be so arranged that reverence in the| incident, character, sentiment, humour,—these 
service be impossible ; if the pomps and vanities | are the flesh and blood; but construction seems 
of earthly grandeur make themselves felt in it ;| to deal with the skeleton, which is the support 
if there be signs of neglect and deadness, all | and foundation of all. N Y 
the more conspicuons from the contrast outside| So far, dramatic construction with 
ite doors, are we seriously to be told that we/| architectural, for it would seem that the best 
must not alter all this? And why? Because| materials may collapse if badly put together ; 
the gallery which darkens and divides bears the | bat, in trath, the terms do not bear parallel inter- 
names of some old churchwardens; becanse the | pretation in the two arts. The dramatist’s notion 
damp and ague-giving pavement exhibits some | of constraction is the distribution of the subject 
half-legible inscription; because the great | which he has in his mind into successive scenes 
Squire's pew, which symbolises selfishness, and | which shall gather force and effeet from order of 
shuts out the poor, has 
mouldings, some cornices of Georgian date, or, 
better still, some reminiscences of Queen Anne.” 
This is just the common-sense of the matter, : 
and it is sati to find it so plainly and | tion on the other, keep interest and enjoyment 
clearly put. “If,” as he says elsewhere in the | ever advancing up to the very last scene of all. 
same lecture, “ there be anything in architecture} So that what a dramatist means by construc: 
that is worthy the attention of earnest men, it | tion answers more precisely to what an architect 
cannot be that we are to look only to the past.” | has in his mind when he is contriving ® plan, or 
The lectures which form the historical portion | more generally, to take a simple example, in 
of the book commence with one on “Early | combining the various elements that complete 
Military Architecture,” which, as a phase of ~aecscmas Bord in an ordinary house. Both 
architectural work in which a great desl of|artists have a main purpose that governs 
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THE LATIN PLAYS: ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
EDIFICES, AND OF EDIFICATION. 


No word is more frequent in the mouths of the 
playwrights than “ »” —well-con- 


really picturesque effect was evolved from the| throughout. The dramatist has, or ought to 
provision for the sternest and most have, 8 pri , ® specially characteristic 
practical requirements, is not unsuitably p collision of in’ or feelings, of which the 


speciality is put into lively evidence by the 


at the head of the sketch of Medizval architec- ; 
varieties of humanity selected to be brought into 


tare. The author confesses to having been 


much indebted in this lecture to Viollet-le-Dao, | apposition with it, or It is, im fact, 
who had made the subject quite his own. Wej| when the suthor fails to bring out 4 decisively 
are then taken through tbe history of domestic | marked and interesting characteristic by shifting 


architecture in the twelfth, thirteenth, four- 
eeenth, and fifteenth centuries, and into the 
various periods of the Renaissance. Nothing 
new is professed or attempted, but there are 
some new lights thrown on the meaning and 


romark is made, we observe, as to the vague aad 
incorrect manner in which the expression “ Pal- 
ladian architecture” is 
Italian architecture:—“ When men say they 
like or dislike Palladian architecture, they do 





Proportions in the original style the 
would not have appeared satisfactory to hint 





not generally mean to refer to the architectural 
forms which Palladio himself actually used, but 
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bl 
i Cockerell’s scene in the old 


of Westminster. 

The fault lies with the ancient Roman, not 
with our young moderne ; if, 
carried back to the wt I 


if 


pefore, and there was no possible 
unexpired copyright. The only point 
which the prologues admit obligation to, is 
to re-adapt a Greek comedy that some contem- 

Roman compatriot had already laid 
hands ov. Even so ancient was that “ 
of the trade,’—known to the present generation 
as dignified respect for the firet appropriation of 
an English author's work,—that has just expired 
amovg American publishers. 

The extraordinary flatness with which these 
Roman plays coaclade is noteworthy. If there is 
one principle most honoured by the modern 
dramatic constructors, it is that all main interests 
that have been roused in the course of the action 
shall contribute more or less to excitement and 
subsidence at the conclasion. This lameness at 
the last ia observable in Plautus as much as in 
Terence. Only in one of the twenty plays of 
Plantus is there anything st &@ com. 
prehensive interplay of dialogue in a last scene ; 
the exception is the “Asinaria.” Otherwise 
we might have charged the defect upon the 
Athenian Diphilas, from whom Terence took the 
“ Adelpbi,”—Diphilus, who, if an m can 
be trasted, was apt to err by frigidity. Thus it 
roos, preserved to us by Athenzous :— 

“ Gnathbena! wine I never drank 

Se cool as yours; once more refill it,”” 
“ My Diphilua! yourself you thank ; 

’Tis with your comedies we chill it.” 

To return to the “ Adelphi”; theconstraction 
i», of necessity, unsatisfactory from a flaw in the 
original echeme. Two brothers are brought up, 
—one by his father, another by his uncle,—upon 
contrasted systems of extreme severity and 
extreme indulgence. Both tarn out equally 
dissipated, and the play ends with the severe 
father reconciling himself to allowing his papil 
even greater licence of irregularity than his 
brother had always taken advantage of un- 
checked. The laugh is torned against the 
disciplinarian when it proves that his own popil! 
was the misdemeanant in riotous condact of 
which the brother, with no character for steadi- 
ness to lose, had kindly borne the blame; and 
against the easy-going uncle when his good 
natare is imposed upon, and he is forced to 
carry out his principles by manumitting slaves 
right and left, and to take a wife at a moment's 
notice of whom he knows nothing. Elegance 
of language and versification nevertheless retain 
the intereatof the audience for an action in which 
thera is 80 little to excite sympathy in any bat 
the abettors of lax morals in the young, and so 
little to stimulate laughter except for those who 
side with a triamph over the weakness or corrup- 
tion of the elderly. Such was the judgment of 
Julius Caosar, most di of all the long 
line of theatrical critics, who admitted, in six 
excellent vers de société, the charm of the style 
of Terence, and so far gave him the credit of 
being half what was, but complained 
of short allowance of the vis comica that was 80 
unfailing a distinction of the Greek. 

His nephew, Augustas Casar, seems to have 
been of the same mind, for his was 
decided for the old-fashioned plays of Plantas,— 
80 Suetonius tells us, and this far to explain 
the querulons expostalations of Horace, who, in 
his long epistle to Augustus, makes a hard fight 
to ad _ iy of the new school of 
poetry, persuade emperor out of his 
better senses, that the old had nothing 
more to recommend them the fact that 
they were old, a merit which, give it time, con- 


8 


temporary poetry would enjoy no less. 
As regordathe 68 one owes 
and Plautus, — with whose volumes 


Erasmus said he would be content togo on, give 
him but the New Testament as weil,—let us 
appeal unto Augustus Cesar, and cite the elder 
Poet to speak for himself, and to speak @ speech 
which always commends iteelf to ourselves, 
redolent as it is of bricks and mortar. It is the 
better, if not spoilt 
read with the 
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windoay The Bocas ny of wit an 
ign Morin Sucomium of Folly,”—“ Enco- 

But a word first as to comparative moraliti 
race who drew from the same em hee 
- *head the New Comedy of Philemon, 
— Menander, and the rest, is quite as 

Tien e rorence to adopt and adapt a plot of 
which the chief interest turns on the success of 
the young in cheating and de , and can 
always find opportunities for exuberant wit, and 
for ag mach true humour as is consistent with 
restriction to certain well-established types of 
character. Weare the more taken by surprise 
when, in the single instance of the “ Captivi,” 
in both prologue and epilogue, he makes a 
merit, — exceptionally among comedians he 
declares it,—of having presented a play which 
is free from any immoral stain either in lan- 
guage, characters, or incidents,—one by attend- 
ing which those who are already good may 
become still better. And yet one word more 
for Plautus. He bas given a representation of 
maidenly modesty that would be beaatifal in 
the fiction of any time, and could scarcely be 
expected on the comic stage of the ancients. 
The daughter of a worthless old sycophant is 
required by him to help a plot by personating for 
® time, without farther consequences, 8 woman 
of loose life and conversation. She protests to 
the utmost of her power, but in vain, and the 
picture is touching of how she preserves what 
dignity she may in the dialogue in which sbe is 
required to beara part, by ingenious ambiguities 
of language that go some way to preserve her 
sensibility from admissions that her soul rebels 
against. But now tarn we to the promised 
speech, 

In the second scene of the first act of that 
most amusing play, the “ Mostellaria,” — the | 
“ Haunted House,” we may translate it,— Philo. | 
laches soliloquises, though with a not unu:ual 
occasional reference to the audience :— 

“T'vel 
sas eten ee tatters 
Have long debated aad revolved, What's man, 


Just born, to be compared to? and have now 
Found out his likeness.. Mon is a new house, — 





I'll tell you how; and though yoo think it not, 

I will convince you what I say is true. 

When you have beard, you'll think and sey es I do. 

me your ears sod you shal] hear my arguments, 

For I'd have a!l as knowing as myself,— 

As soon as e’er an edifice is plann’d, 

Bui t up ia taste, and polish’d to exactuess, 

The architect's commended : and his house 

By all approved ; each takes it for s model 

And spares no pains, no cost to bave one like it, 
Bat when @ tenant comes, untbrifiy, mean, 
Neglectful, with a lazy family, 
The fault is straight upoa the building lsid,— 
Good in itself, but kept in bad repsir. 

Then, as it often happens, comes s storm, 
Demolishes the tiling, spoils the gutter:, 

And the too careless owner takes no heed 

The damageto repsir. A shower succeeds, 
Washes the walls, the roof admits the water, 

The weather rots the builder’s ed: fice, 

The house grows worse by use; and in a}] this 

The architect is not at ali to blame — 

A greet part of mavkind affect delay ; 

And if it eost them money to repair it, 

Delay it st:li till every wal! fall in, 

And the whole’s then anew from the foundation. 
Thas mu-h for buildings. Now, how men are lite ‘hem. 
First, then. All pa-ents ace their children’s arch:tects ; 
They firat ley the fonndations aod then raise 

The superstructure of their education. 

They cerefully edd firmness; that they may 
Become good men aad be an ornament, 

As well as use and sef-gaard to their country. 

And to such end they spare nor cost nor pains; 
Expense on this account they count for nothing ; 
Refine their manners, teach them letters, laws, 
And by their cost and o.re endeavour still 

That other men should wish their children lite them. 
Then to the army. There their fathers place them 
Under protection of some great relation ; 

And so they pass out of the builder’s hands 

Ere they have served a year. You then may see 

A sample how the building may turn out, 

For I myself, as long asi wasurder — 

The builder's hands, was sober all the t'me 

And honest, But as soon as e’er I follow d 

My own inventions, I at once undid 

Ail that my architect had done before. 

Then enter’d Idlenese,— that was the storm 
Brought on my hail and reio ; quite overthrew 

My modesty and each restraint of virtue, 

And utterly untiled me. He I 

Again to cover in my edifice ; 

Love like a torrent rash’d into my heart, 4 
O'erflow’d my breast, and soak’d quite through my soul; 
And now my fortune, credit, and fair fame, 

My virtue and my honcur sll have left me: 

By negligence, I'm grown still —_ and worse ; 

nese rafters ere so ruinous, so foul, — 

win rotting moistare, that, by Pollux’ temple 

I see no means remain to patch it up. ; 

The whole must fail, and ite foundations fail 
Without a hand to help me. 


hould 
Sarely, now, the poet deserves that wes 
by saticipation respond to his appeal as the 
cartain fell,—or rather rose,—for such was the 
Roman way :— : 
* The play is finih’d ; give us ycur applause. 





THE LATE MR. ANTHONY SALVIN, 
ARCHITECT. 


Tue late Anthony Salvin was i 
General Anthony Salvin, of dusters Bridge, 
in the county of Durham, and the representa. 
tive of that branch of the ancient family of the 
Salvine of Croxdale. He was born October 
17th, 1799, was educated at the Durham School 
and passed many of his carly days with his 
uncle, the Rev. Wm. Nesfield, at Brancepeth 
Rectory. The restoration of Brancepeth Castle 
was then going on, and the youth, much in- 
terested in the operations, it may be 

‘ . % 
acquired the taste for architecture which deter- 
mined his choice of the profession he followed 
during the remainder of his long and active 
life. He came to reside in London about 1520, 
and with bis fature brother-in-law, William 
Nesfield, the painter, mixed in the society of the 
art-world of that time, Turner, Prout, and 
othere, and was for a short time in the office of 
Nash when the elder Pugin was in the office. 
He was elected into the Society of Autiquaries 
in 1824, and lived to be the oldest member. 
Salvin began practice at an early ege, as in 
1828 he bnilé Mamhead, near Exeter, for Sir 
Robert Newman, at a cost of about 20,0001., 
and in the same year Morby Halli for Mr. Henry 
Preston, at a cost of 40,0001., while in 1829 he 
had the gratification of being called in by Mr. 
Raseeli to restore the Great Hall at Brancepeth 
Castle, the building which inspired his career. 

Then followed in quick succession such works 
as Methley Hall, in 1830, forthe Earl of Mex- 
borough ; Parham, for the Hon. Robert Curzon ; 
and many others of equal importance. Mr. 
Salvin was consulted for many years on all 
matters relating to Government castles, and 
his skill and knowledge of Mediaval fortresses 
were generaliy admitted. His carefal study of 
the remains of English and Welsh castles, in a!! 
their details, is shown by his sketches, which 
are admirable for their artistic merit and 
archwological knowledge. Amongst the most 
successful of his works may be named Peck. 
fu rton Castle, which was built from the founda- 
tion for Lord Tollemache. He also restored the 
Beauchamp Tower, and Traitors’ Gate, at the 
Tower of London. The manner in which Caer- 
narvon Castle has been kept from ruin may be 
credited to Salvin’s influence in high quarters, 
and his enthusiasm for our ancient work. 

At Windsor Castle he considered himeelf 
somewhat controlled in the restoration of the 
Curfew Tower; but in all things he earnestly 
endeavoured to be conservative. Alnwick 
Castle was restored by Salvin for Algernon, 
Dake of Northumberland, between the years 
1852 and 1861. This was his great work, and 
the outlay was large. The decoration of the 
interior was controlled by the Dake, who in- 
sisted on its being carried out ia the Italian 
Cinque-cento style, and for this purpose Car- 
dinal Antonelli, at the Dake’s behest, persuaded 
Commendatore Canina to come from Rome with 
a namber of Italian artists and carvers; but 
the whole of the internal work was under 
Salvin’s direction. 

Keele Hall, in Staffordshire, near Newcastle- 
under-Ly me, built for Mr. Ralph Saeyd, between 
1855 and 1862, is epoken of as one of the best 
planned houses ia England, from its clever 
adaptation to the ground. The court-yard is 
on a low level, and a flight of steps, similar 
to the ancient arrangement of Parham Court, 
approaches the great hall on the first floor, oa 
which the principal apartments are arranged, 
the basement being occupied by servants’ 
offices, The whole shows attention to old 
work. Amonget his later works, Thoresty 
Hall, in Notts, commenced in 1864, for Earl 
Manvers, and finished 1875, is conspicuons ; and 
the restoration of Dunster Castle, for Mr. G. 
T. Luttrell; Petworth House, for Lord Lecon- 
field; Longford Castle, for Lord Radnor; Eu- 
combe Hall, for Lord Eldon ; and Birdeall House, 
for Lord Middleton, are all works of importance. 
Salvin may be said to have died in harness, at 
the age of eighty-two years. eS 

As late as last year he was building a house 
in Chesterfield-gardens for Lord Lecontield, when 
the growing infirmity of age compelled him to 
relinquish the task. Bat his work did not end 
here, for within the last few months, and greatly 
at his own expense, he interested himself in the 
restoration and enlargement of the ebarch in 
the village of Fernburst, Sussex, pear which he 
lived during the last seventeen years of his life. 
His anxiety at the last was that the bells which 
he had bestowed should be hang in the new 
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tower and tone his departare. He died on the 
17th of December, 1881. 

Salvin was a true gentleman that the profes- 
sion may be proud of, a man of business, and 
courteous, as all who knew him, employers and 


employed, will acknowledge. W. E. N. 
A list of his works, as far as can be ascer- 

tained, is appended,— 

Before 1826 :— : 


House in Durham.—Dr. Cook. 
Brancepeth Castle.—Mr, Matthew Russell. 
Church of Northallerton. 
Norwich Catbedral, west front. 
Hariaxton Manor (or Hall) —Mr. Gregory. 
1828. Mamh-ad.—Sir Robert Newman, bart. 
1828-33. Moreby Hall —Mr. Henry Preston. 
1828-33. Somerhill.—Mr. James Alexander, 
Brancepeth Castle, Durham, alterations in hall, 
&c.—Mr. W. Rassell. 
1830-36, Methley Hall.— Earl of Mexborough. 
1831-82, Sunderland Chapel.—Lord Crewe’s Trustees. 
1831-33. Barley Rectory.—Rev. W. Tarner. 
1832-36, Farham.— Hon. R. Curzon. 
1830-82. Uiverstone new chorch.—H. M. Commissioners, 
1833, Stoke Green House.—Lient.-Col. Rolfe. 
1835-39. Burwarton House, Ludiow. — Hon. G. F. 


Hamilton. 

1835, Grosvenor House alterations, — Marquis of West 
minster, 

1836-46. South Shields, new church.—Dean and Chapter 
of Durham. 

1838, Keswick, new church.—Mr, J. Marshall. 

1836. Cowsley Hali—Mr. G. Lloyd. 


1837. Sea'on Carew Parsonage.—Kev. A. Guiness, 
1843-35. Darham University.—The Warden and Trustees. 
1834, Sheldon new charch.—A Committee. 

1835. North Raneton.—Mr. D-niel Gurney. 

1336. Chalfont House —Mr. John Herbert. 
1836-41, Danesfiela.—Mr. C. Scott Murray. 

1836. Woodiands,—Mr. W. Ley. 

1837-43. Scotney Castle.—Mr, E. Hussey. 

1838. tkotterskelf.—Viscount Falkland. 

1838-40, Rufford Abbey.—Earl of Scarborough. 
1839-48. Greystoke Castle.—Mr. H. Howard, 
1838-40, Burtonfield, York.—Mr. C. Darley. 

1837-45. Heath Hall, Wakefield.—Mr. T. G. Smith. 


1839, Moor Park (work in terraces). — Marquis of 
Westminster. 
1839-41, Sand Hu'ton, near York.—Mr. J. Walker. 


1840-41, Durham University. —Warden and Fellows. 

1840-45. Worden Hall, near Chorley. — Mr. J. N. 
Harington. 

1840-41, Spittlegate, Grantham, new church.—A Com- 


mi tee. 
1841. Kilndowo, Goudhurst, new church.—A Com- 
mInittee, 


1841. Ley Fields.—Ear] of Scarborough. 
1841, W:liow House.—Earl of Scarbrough. 
1841. Esh lt Hall, new chapel.— Mr. W. R. Stansfield. 


1841-42, Sherhorne House.— Lord Sherborne. 

1841, Grantham, new savings bank.—Trustees. 

1841-42. Denton, new rectory.—R-+v. G. Potchett. 

1842-43, Trisity College, Cambridge, Masters iodge.— 
The Master and Fellows, 


1842-43. Flixton, Suffok, Priest’s house.—Sir R. Shafto | 1855. Headley New Church, Sarrey,— Hon, Mrs, 
Adair, bart. Greville Howard. 
1843,  Ayott St. Peter’s Rectory-house.—Rev, E, 1855. Lindisfarne Abbey, restoration. Commissioners 
Prodger:. H.M, Woods. 
1843-45. Arley Chapel.—Mr. R, E. Warburton. 1856. Hartford, Huntingdon, new houte,—Mr, W. H. 
1943-44, Hemel eupetend Church, restoration.— Desborough. 
Churchwardens, 1856. Abbotts Ripton, Huntingdon, — Rev. P. P. 
1843,  8t. Pancras, Christ Church.—Rev. W. Dods- Rooper. 
worth. 1856. Rock Courch, Northumberland, restoration.— 


1844, 
tions.—A Committee. 
1844-47. ioe Otterington Church, rebuilding.—Mr. W. 
utson, 
1844-47. Durham Cathedral, reseating choir.—Deoan and 


Cambridge, Church of Holy Sepulchre, restora. | 





Chapter. 
184-46, Kelhem Hall.—Mr. J. Manners Sutton. 
1844-45, Newark Castle, repairs. — Commissioners of 
.M, Woods. 
1845.  Carisbrook Castle, repairs.—Commissioners of 
H.M. Woods. 


1845, Newark, new baths.—A Committee. 

1845-48, Castle Rising Church, Norf.lk, restoration.— 
Hon. Col. Howard. 

mene peg ad church.—A Committee. 

1845-46. Hi ross, new chorch, new onage.— 
5 ren Giles Faller. ; bennentaty 

1845. — arn“ de Tabley. 

1844-46. Blackaown House, Haslemere.—Captain H: . 

1844-50, Flixton Hali, Soff lk.—Sir R. Adsir. 42 

1846-51. Hafod, North Wales,—Mr. Henry Hoghton, 

1846-48. Haworth Cestle.—Earl of Carlisle, 

1846-48, Pennoyre House.—Lieut.-Col, Lloyd Vaughan 
Watkins, 

1846-50. —— Castle, Cheshire.—Mr, Jobn Tolle- 
mache. 

1846-48, Oxon Ho-th.—Sir W. G , bart. 

1845-50, Tatterdals Hall.—Mr. W. Marshall, M.P, 

1847. Rascorn, new church.—A Committee. 

1847-48, Carnarvon Castle, restoration.— Commissioners 
of H.M. Woods. 

1848. Torquay, new charch.—A Committee, 

1848. Wern Eynon, additions. —Mr. J. H. Vivian, 

1848, South Park.—Viscoont Hardinge. 

1848, or House, near Nautwich.—Rev. James 

olhott. 


184, Hatfield Ha!l, Darham University.—The W > 
1857, Wells Cathedral Choir.—Dean a Ga 
1849. Greystoke eyes chancel rebuilt,—Mr. Henry 
war 
1849, Shepherd’s Bush, St. Stephen’s new church.— 
1851. 8h pherd Sun, 8 ene parso 
° 8 Bash, St. hen’s house. 
ishop of London. rea 
1849, Langley Hall, alterations,—Admiral Sir W. 
Proetor. 


1849-51, Rockingham Castle.—Hon. R. Watson. 
1849, Finebley Rectory.—Rey. T. R. White, 


1849, Lanereost Priory, restoration.—Commissioners 
of Woods. 
1849-51, Freethorpe Church, Norfolk.— Mr. H. Vade 


Wa'pole. 
Gor ng, new farmhouse.—Mr. David Lyon. 
1850-53, North Wootton Charch.— Hon, "Mire. “Greville 
so Howard 


1860-68. Trinity College, Cam! 


1851. Lanercost, houce.—Earl of Carlisle. 

1851. Norwich Bank.—Mesers. Gurneys. 

1851, Juniver Hill.—Mr. Cuthbert Ellison. 

1851, Rothbury Church, Northumberland, restora- 
tion. — Rev. a Harcourt, 

1851, Bailsbary Schools, 

1861. Bemhonaee Charch.—Sir Walter James, bart, 

1954.  Betshanger Lodge.—Sir Waiter James, bart. 

1852, Stoke Holy Cross, Norfolk, mansion, — Mr, 
Henry Birkbeck. 

1960. Stoke Holy Cross, Norfolk, farmhouse,— Mr. 
Hen irkbeck. 

1852, Bangor Castle. —Mr. R.E. Ward. 

1852. Highgate National Schools.—A Committee. 


1852-55. Balliol College,Oxford.—The Master and Fellows. 
1852, Wilderness Park.—Marquis of Camden. 
1852-53. trieky Hall, Cambridge. —The Master and 
ellows. 
1853. Little Stanmore, new rectory,—Rev. B. Tuson. 
1852, Highgate House.—Mr. Harry Chester. 
1852-61, Alowick Castle and estate improvements.—Dake 
Algerson of Northumberland. 
1851-52, Sudbury Hall, Uttoxeter.—Lord Vernon. 
1853-57, Torquay, new church, Upton,—A Committee, 
1853, Lower Rover Charch.—A Committee. 
1853, noe Castle, Carlisle, restoration.— Bishop of 
Jarlisie, 
1853, nig Legh, new sehools,—Mr. George Cornwall 
egh 


1853. Aldridze Church.—A Committee, : 

18533. Worden Halil, New Lodge.—Mrs. Herington. 

1853-55. Caius College, Cambridge.—Master and Fellows, 

1853, Tatterdale, new church.—“r. W. Marshall, 

1853, “—< Hell.—Mr. R. E. Warbarton. 

1853,  Warboys, new schools.—Rev. W. Finch, 

1853, Warboys, rectory.—Rev. W. Finch. 

1863.  Lympsfield schools, Surrey.—Mr, Wm. Leveson 
Gower. 

1853. | Wilby Church, Northamptonshire, restoration of 
chancel. — Rev. R. Stockdale. 
Tower of London. 

1853. Beauchamp Tower, restoration.— Commissioners 
of H.M. Woods. 


1857. fel Some, restoration.—Commissioners of H.M. 
orks, 
1861-62, White Tower, armoury, council ehamber.— 
War Office. 
1864-66, White a aga Tower.—Commissioners of 
.M. Works. 
1867-68. Warders’ new quarters.—Commissioners of H.M. 
Works. 
1867-69. New Jewel Room, Wakefield, ®t. Thomas Towers, 
Commissioaers of H.M, Works, 
1854, North Runcton, additions.—Mr. Daniel Gurney. 
1854. Yarmouth Bank.—M-sers. Gurney. 
1854. Newfoundland, new church st.—Mr. Thos, New- 
m+n Hunt, 
1854. Over Tabley, new church.—A Committee, 
1854, Queenstown, new club house.—J. H. Smith 


Barry. 

1854. Trinity Hall Lodge, Cambridge, — Mr. T. C. 
Geldart, 

1854. Weaverham Church, Cheshire, restoration.—A 
Committee. 

1855. nee See Charch, Camberlend.—Mr. G. Head 


1855-63, Keele Hall, Steffordshire.—Mr. Ralph Sneyd. 





Rev. N. W. Bosanquet. 


1856. Backworth Rectory.—Rev, J. D, Shefto. 
1856, Upper Tooting, new church.—A Committee. 
1856-58. Marbary Hall, Cheshire.—Mr. J. H, Smith 


Barry 


1858-57, Carlisle County Hotel.—Mr. Gee. Head Head. 


1857, Trinity College, Cambridge, alterations.—The 
Master and Fellows. 

1857, Shouldbsm Thorpe Church, Norfolk, additions 
and restoration,—Sir, Thomas Hare, bart. 

1857. Great E-4worth Church, elterations.—A Con. 


mittee. 
1857. mae Hall, Hunticgdon.—Mr, Geo. Thorn- 
1857, Dutton Chapel.—Lord de Tabley and Mr. J. H. 


Smith Barry. 
1857. West Cowes Castle, Isle of Wight. — Com- 
mandapt Royal Yacht Squadron. 
1857. sane Church, Yorkshire, restoration.—Mrs, 
arke. 
1857. Vine Cottage, Cambridge.— Professor Selwyn, 
1858. Church Fenton, restoration of church.—A Com- 
mittee, 
1868, Sherburn Church, Yorkshire, restoration.—A 
Committee. 
1858.  8t. Mary's-the-Great, Cambridge, ehancel.— 
Trinity College. 
1858, —— Library, restoration, &¢—Dean and 
septer. 
1859, Congham Hall, Norfolk.—Mr. 8. W. Elmes, 
1859. Somerford Hali.—~ir C. Shakerley. 
1869, Ferham Church, Cumberland.—A Committee, 
166%, Torquay, 8t. Mark's new church.—A Committee. 
1860, Torqusy, 8t. Matthias’s new eburch.—A Com- 


1360, M we Aedes Hall, N 
b ears As , Nortbamptonshire,—Captain 
Stockdale, 


1860-62. Horsley House.—Mr. J. R. Hildyard. 


; the Master's Court ; 
the 7 Court, — Rev. W. 


1961-€2, Aberford’ Ob ch, Yorkshire, 
. ur restoration _ 
A Committee ‘™> 


1962, 

Ch Lord Charston. 

1861-62, Windsor Castle, embankment wall and 100 stepa ; 
new guard-room; Bell and Garter Towers, 
restorstion; Henry VII.’s Library, restora- 
tion; Waterloo Gallery, restoration ; Norman 
Tower, restoration; grand staircase.—Com- 
missioners of H,.M. Works. 

1862. Windsor Castle, Orary Tower, restoration.— 
Dean end Chapter of Windsor. 

1862, Bolton-le-Gale Church, restoration.—A Com- 
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1963. Pisce Se restoration,—Sir R. 8. Adair, 
1963-66. Warwick Castle.—Eari of W 
1963-04, fo ee 
Whitley; Percy Main.—Duke of Northam. 
1964, —— Free Grammar School, — Cains 
1964, Crowsrig Hall,—Colovel Rigg. 
museums. 


1964-65, Cambridge, new .—The Senate of the 


University. : 

Cambridge Anatomical and Chemical se 
tts ne RN 
1864-75. jonv 
jaes-00, Onpenl tell, gees a ay ar le 

~~ * "A, H, Davenport ond Mr. W. a ‘Brouley 
aven 
1966,  Lazonby, new chureh.—Mre. Maclean, 
1886, sents Bape Charch, restoratiwn.—Colone) 
ar. . 
1966,  Stanwick Parsonage, ~ 
“ Dowager Duchess of 
1867,  Staenwick Charch.—Dowager Duchess of Nor 
thumberland. 
1806. Parkhurst, new house.—Mr. Coteford Bardon, 
1867, Windsor Great Park, the Royal Chapel,—Oom. 
wi of H.M. Woods 
ion teen vont Pe raouie tod 
wae a pommniatbentes of .M. Works, > tee 
1968, bey Maitravers Chureb, rest+ration.—Earl of 
on, 
1968, ee oa Church, restoration.—Colonel Cha- 
1969, Northumberland House, new ball-room.—Duke 
of Northumberland, 
1969, sa 2 House, Sarrey.—Duke of Northamber. 
863, Wind t, new and f 
1 _~ ‘ stables.— Dean Chapter o 
1869. Hatton Hall.—Sir H. Vane. 
1869-70. beh oop Sussex, restoration.—A Com- 
m 
1869-72. Dunster Castle.—Mr. G. F. Latérell, 

Sete tte. terk tae cottage —Commis. 
870, irgivi ater, 8 
’ Cionere of H.M. Woods. 


1870-72. Petworth.—Lord Leconfield, 
1870-75. Longford Castle, in progress Christmas, 1875.— 
Earl of Radnor. 


1871. Flixton —Sir Shafto Adair, bart. 
1871-74. Encombe Hall, Dorsetshire. —Barl of Edon. 
1871-72. Cumberland Windsor.—Commiesioners 
ot H.M. Woods. 
1872. Melbuary eee ee meg Wed 
1872-74. Rogate Lodge.— Mr. yodhem. 
1872-74. Muncaster aes Church; Parsonage.—Lord 
unea:ter, 

1872-75. Brideall House, Yorkshire.—Lord Middleton. 
1878-75, Osborne House. —Mr. C. 8. Roundell, 

Bur sarton Charch.— Viscount Boyne, 


1875,  Thoresby, crew church —Berl Manvers, 

1878. Sedgefield Church.—A Committee. 

1875-78, Greystoke Cestle.—Mr. Henry Ho i 

1876-77. Burwarton Hall,—Viscount Boyne. 

1877. Oumberland L Windeor Great Park.—Com- 
miesioners of H.M. Woods. 

1978, Royal Lodge, Wi : 

1978. a — Castle.—Ear! of 5 

1878-79. No. 9,Chesterfi y fair, new mansion, 
— Leconfield, 

rae 








BERLIN AND PARIS. 


Tue building activity which at present seems 
80 universal in the great cities of the world,—in 
New York, where “flate” ate being erected 


the Atlantic would be extraordinary ; in Vienns, 
as has been noticed in these pages; in England, 
as our readers know well; in Paris, as recent 
accounts amply show,—is no less remarkable 
in Berlin. In the German capital new buildings 
are rising, and new means of communication are 
being laid ont, chiefly, it appears, at the West 
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Derwent Sole House.—Mr, Henry Marshall, 


mittee, 
1862, Whitehall, Cumberland.—Mr, Geo, Moore, 
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tion. Sesh quai one, So: ee Goes 
force lagging improvements, — 7 ae 
which, at the same time, can avail bat little where 


panic is found to paralyse those very persons mos 


behind the scenes who, at such moments, should 
have about them their utmost presence 

it is alone by rehearsal of the part to be played 
by each in case of fire that ite real presence can 
becombated. Firemen are never flustered; in 
the recent Cheapside fire we saw how fire- 
drill rendered a number of young warehousemen 


of fire-drill at the theatre, our own experience 
can fully confirm the statement of a writer to 
one of our daily papers, who mentions the 
successful action at the Munich Court Theatre 
(on the occasion of @ fire there some time since) 
of the iron curtain,—dropped every night after 
the performance, and thus kept in perfect work- 
ing order,—and the shower-bath taps behind the 
scenes. Here, as in every other point of ite 
model management, which should 
all theatrical managers, the Manich Oourt 
Theatre showed that ite personnel was admirably 
drilled. 

In Paris, the building activity to which refer- 
ence has so often been made continues appa- 
rently unabated. Here again, as in London and 
Berlin, it is at the west or fashionable end that 
the masons are busiest. The district between 
the Trocadéro and the Champs Elysées,—already 
so crowded with rich American and English 
residents,—is rapidly filling with huge five- 
storied stone mansions, in the construction 
which enter none of those considera- 
tions of short leases such as hamper go seriously 
the builder in Eogland. In Rue Pierre 
Charron (the former Rue de Morny) where the 
building activity is especially remarkable, there 
are several houses being erected worthy of 
notice as differing from the familiar Parisian 
type. One of these, at the end towards the 
Trocadéro, is, we learn, being built by the 
Comtesse de Gueridas, and is intended to serve 
as a museum of Roman and Egyptian antiquities, 
which, when completed, will be presented by the 
owner to the City of Paris, a princely gift; near 
this house the “ Nationale” Insurance Company 
ig erecting @ group of magnificent dweiling- 
houses, five stories high, and which have now 
reached the third floor. The Paris Losurance 
Companies have been lately largely adorning 
the capital with the edifices they have been 
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special sub-commission,—which incl among 
~. members such well-known ee M. 
Seauh the present Minister of Fine Arts, M. da 
ye merard, and Viollet-le-Duc fils—has met 
most every week; the result of this energetic 
action is the maseum now opened at the Tro- 
cadéro Palace, one wing of which has been set 
sane for the purpose. Seven divisions have 
= made for each century since the twelfth, 
: & wor and warehouse supplied 
n the cellars, No fewer than 300 specimens 
have been already gathered, some of considerable 
size, over 30 ft. long. At present only two 
rooms, those devoted to the twelfth and thir. 
teenth centuries, have been opened, but these, 
as may be imagined, supply an ample fund of 
t interesting inquiry. The memory of the 
ex-minister, M. Ferry, and his Under-Secretar 
for the Fine Arts, deserves to be cherished for 
this fresh addition to the artistic treasures of 
the capital and its numerous educational estab. 
lishment. Above the door of the new museum, 
it may be mentioned, has been pluced the fol- 
lowing label,—“ Commission des Monamente 
Historiques. Musée de Sculpture comparée.” 
It is In maseums of this kind that the artist 
obtains that historical knowledge of his profes. 
sion that leads him to farther inquiry, and that 
love of the great works of the past that must 
leave an enduring impression on the works of 
the present and the fatare. 

We have not yet done with Paris, where the 
progress of the new Hétel des Postes is deserv- 
ing of mention. The works, which, when some 
months ago we saw them, were still below 
ground, have now, with the rapidity for which 
building in Paris is famous, reached the first 
story, and some idea of the general appearance 
of the building can be formed. The new Post- 
office will be a large quadrilateral. There are 
to be three stories above the ground-floor, which 
latter is to be devoted entirely to the service of 
the public, and the yard to the mail-carts. On 
the first floor the letters are to be sorted ; on 
the second, delivered to the carts. lt ison this 
floor that the officials are to be lodged. On the 


of | third floor are the books and documents, and the 


store-rooms. Below ground will be situated the 
stables, the stamping-rooms, and the pneumatic 
apparatus, A double balance lift is to place all 
the floors in communication. A gallery, some 60 
yards long, on the ground-floor, will contain, 
ranged on each side, in addition to the telegraph 
bureaa, all the various other departments for 
the public convenience,—offices for registered 
letters, sale of stamps, &c., and an information 
bureau. The new Post-office, it may be remarked, 
when completed, will serve alone for the Paris 
correspondence, the country and foreign service 
will then be transferred to the residence of the 
Minister of Poste and Telegraphs. The new 
Post-office has already knocked a considerable 
ameunt of daylight into the gloomy and once 
fashionable quarter in which it is situated, and 
the value of land has, as may be imagined, risen 
to astounding prices, even for Paris. 

As a last note from Paris, it may be mentioned 
that the neighbouring Bank of France is about 
to be enlarged on the western side, and the Rue 
Radziwill, a street which, though within bat 
a few yards of the Palais Royal and the 
“ Strangers’ Quarter,” we feel sure many an old 
visitor to Paris scarcely knows, will be built 
over. Eminently signs of the times these, the 
enlargement of the Bank and the Post-office. 

As for the announcement of another Indus- 
trial Exhibition to be held in Paris next year, 
the professional world must wait till some 
further details are made known than those 
which have so far appeared. 

Though there are those who have been 
recently telling us that they have a right from 
personal experience to state that the seasons 
have changed, winter still brings with it the 
need for fires; the heating of our houses, bring- 
ing in ite train the necessity for the considera- 
tion of the appalling quantity of smoke pro- 
duced, may fairly be said to be the burning 
question of the day. We hear of it in every 
quarter, discussed as it has never before been 
discussed ; we have been for generations satis- 
fied in England with our open grates and well- 
filled coal-scuttles, for we have long since 
ceased habitually to burn wood as our neigh- 
bours the French continue to do. There, as 
indeed with us, among middle-aged persons, the 
importance attached to the fire and its manage- 
ment is a marked featare of winter life. Every 
one must have met among his acquaintances 
some member whose pleasure it is, tongs in hand, 
to make up the fire, with infinite care piling up 


ip piece of coal after little piece till the edifice 
pe Sewage In France, among the relics of the 
old society, there remain, just the same, those who 
regard themselves as the sole possessors of the 
secrete of fire. building, and fortunate is the out- 
sider who may pen to meet any one kind 
enough to explain to him the art and mystery. 
He learns, in the first Place, perhaps after 
breakfast on some wintry morning, that a 
servant is, and ever will be, incapable of making 
a fire, and then, tongs in hand,—badine, as the 
long flexible instrament is called,—the informant 
begins to build up the fire over the log or buche, 
each piece of wood touching its neighbour with 
due spaces for draught, the whole crowned with 
amass of charcoal embers from the grate be- 
neath. This, the morning fire, one is told, is 


y | made of hornbeam, oak, or apple wood, which, 


compact in fibre, generously distributes its heat 
and leaves a glow of embers. The after-dinner 
fire is very different it is to be made up exclu- 
sively of beech wood,—the champagne of com- 
bastibles,—helping the digestions of the diners 
by ite brilliant, cheery aspect, spurting out from 
time to time in sparkling flashes on the group 
gathered round the fire. Wecan imagine our 
wood-burning ferefathers enjoying something of 
this lazury of fire-building, the joy of the old, 
the consolation of the solitary. Prosaic, smoky 
coal has even seen wound round it some romance 
with its fire-pictures, and the slumbering embers, 
the cleanly cannel in our coal-consaming country 
being the champagne of the Eoglish hearth ; but 
the days of coal now seem numbered, and gas is 
raling triumphant, as in the distance looms 
the production of heat by dynamic energy. 








THE EXCAVATIONS AT OLYMPIA. 


Ar a recent meeting of the Society of Archi- 
tects of Berlin, Professor F. Adler delivered an 
address on the results of the excavations at 
Olympia. The diggings were commenced on the 
4th of October, 1875, and, after six laborious sea- 
sons, were brought to a conclusion on the 20ch 
of March of the present year. The entire ex- 
pense of the series was defrayed by the German 
Government and the German Emperor; and in 
return Germany was permitted to appropriate 
any duplicates of objects found in the course of 
the excavations. 

Professor Adler, who shared with Professor 
E. Cartias the honour of chief place in con- 
ducting the work, pointed ont that these exca- 
vations were only intended to resume the task 
which the French had commenced in the year 
1829, bat which, notwithstanding that numerous 
important finds of ancient remains were made, 
they never carried beyond the prelimisary 
staze. 

The centre of Olympia, Professor Adler said, 
was undoubtedly the altar of Zeus. This, how- 
ever, had manifestly been at a later time 
removed from its first and original position on 
the Kronos Hill to a spot that had been identi- 
fied by the objects found on it, in the valley of 
the river Alpheios. Not far from the centre 
stood the altar of Hera, and a little farther 
still the heroes’ place of Pelops. This was en- 
closed with walls and planted with sacred trees. 
At a little distance farther stood the shrine of 
Demeter, the mother of the gods. The four 
spots here mentioned formed, as could be 
shown from history, the starting-points around 
which gathered in the course of time a number 
of structures, large and small, devoted to a great 
variety of purposes. First we bave the exten- 
sive Temple of Hera, which was in the Doric 
style; a little farther, the hypewthral Temple of 
Zeus; and then, on the southern declivity of the 
Kronos Hill, an entire row of twelve treasare- 
houses close together. At a later date there 
was added the Prytaneion, with the sacred 
altar of Hestia, a building intended for the 
authorities at the contests and for the recep- 
tion of the victors. Next we find extensive 
galleries or stands covered in, which were 
intended to afford a shady spot for the spec- 
tators of the festival processions; further, 
the Bouleuterion, probably used by the 
managers of the contests and of the sacred 
enclosure generally. Then there was a peculiarly- 
formed group of structures with two long and 
extensive side buildings and a square building 
in the centre, containing the altar of Zeus 
Horkios, where the competitors in the athletic 
struggles used to take the oath to observe the 
rules of the contest. The laying-out of the 





grounds on which the Olympic games were held 
proved to be exceedingly simple. The chief 
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spots were the Stadion and the Hippodrome ; the 
latter had been for the most part effaced by the 
inandations of the Alpheios, so that it could 
only be very imperfectly identified. Theremains 
had been found of the Gymnasion and Palaistra, 
and other buildings where the young athletes 
went through their courses of preliminary train- 
ing and practice. One place, which in later 
centuries had peen turned into a Christian 
church, appears to have been the actual atélier 
of Phidia:, in which that scalptor prepared bis 
celebrated chryselephantine statue of Zeus. 
Several buildings that were evidently of the 
Roman period had been only touched, and not 
completely laid open. The entire grouping of 
the numerons buildings which had been laid bare 
at Olympia shows that the ancient Greeks under- 
stood well how to turn the peculiarities of the 
site to the bast advantage, both for the purposes 
of religion and of the festive games. 

The task the expedition for excavations had 
before it was not only to clear up our notions 
respecting the size, plan, and geueral aspect of 
the chief ceatre of Greek festivals, but also to 
seek for any plastic remains that might still be 
discoverable on the site. Of bronze objects, 
such as were common in the earlier periods of 
Hellenic art, the excavators were unable to find 
a large number. It is probable that moat of the 
bronzs remains of value that were still in exist- 
ence in the sixth cantary, A.D., were carried off 
by the invaders who plundered Olympia at that 
time, and perhaps repeatedly smelted and em- 
ployed for other purposes. One of the most im- 
portant objects found is the portrait-bust of a 
Greek who is unknown, but who was three 
times a victor at Olympia. This is a work of 
the first order. No leas valuable are several 
heads of Zeus, and a variety of other objects, 
including several large archaic bronze reliefs, 
metallic vessels, weapons, and weights,as well 
as many well-preserved fragmenta of statues, 
such as arms, hands, and feet. 

The number of marble gronps and statues 
found is 130. In the number there are thirty 
figares with heads. Of the twelve metopes of 
the Temple of Zeas, with the twelve labours of 
Hercules, all except one have been found ina 
more or less complete state of preservation, so 
that a general reconstruction of the series will 
be feasible. Among the statues, as the world 
has already learned, the great acquisitions are 
the Niké of Paionios and the Hermes of Praxi- 
teles. The latter is, beyond question, the gem of 
the whole series of the plastic works discovered. 
It. is, indeed, an object of priceless value. By 
its help it is possible for us for the first time to 
form an adequate judgment of a Greek original 
by au acknowledged master of the first rank in 
marble statuary. 

Another most important class of discoveries is 
the inscriptions. These are numerous, and ex- 
tead from the earliest times to the fourth cen- 
tury of the Christian era. There is a wide field 
for study in these literary remains. The same 
may be said of the numerous coine and smaller 
bronze articles which have been obtained. 

As regards the architectural remains, it was 
of great interest to find, if possible, any examples 
or types of avy classes of structures that might 
have hitherto been usknown, while, on the 


cther hand, in the case of known styles the | jealousies, as there is at Olympia not a single 


remains could not fail to be of value for the 
comparison they would enabls us to make with 
existing or known structores. Among the 
former class of hitherto unknown edifices may 
be mentioned the Palaistra, the Prytaneion, the 
Boulenteriov, and the treasure-houses. These 
really fill up a large gap in our knowledge of 


Greek life and architecture. The comparison of | style of architectare of ascertained date. This 
the remains found at Olympia with the Greek | is at the so-called secret entrance to the Stadion, 


edifices hitherto known is a task on which 
scholars and architects are still engaged, and on 
which they will probably yet have to spend 


much time before the results of their labours| constructed of fourteen wedge-she stones 
can be known, and before it will be possible to| connected by bronze Seatac —t is also 
reconstract on paper or in model the different |a second very interesting, but later, vaulted 
separate buildings. It is a gratifying fact that | stractare. } 


the number of architectural remains found at 
Olympia is very extersive. Their preservation 


is due to the circumstance that when the bar- | specially deserving of ttention, both on accou 
barians from the North invaded Greece, and a sunian he eatin a aa Semenis it rer 


swept over the Peloponnesus, the latest Greek 
inhabitants of Olympia built strong walls round 


their district, and were compelled for this pur- High Renaissance was flourishing at its prime. 


pose to pull down and employ many of the old 
monuments and buildings. 


Daring the concluding series of the German 


excavations, great attention was paid to that| heen appointed Inspector of Buildings for the 


(Duo. 31, 1881. 
' foundations. This portion of the work was en- 


trusted to Herr Griiber, and he had succeeded in THE OITY OF OBESTER. 
identifying, within a comparatively small ares,} Amonest British cities, Chester stands alone, 
no fewer than 120 distinct sets of drains or} Alike in ite history and its architecture, in itg 
pipes, intended some of them for carrying off | commerce, in its walls and walks, in the public 
sewage, others for bringing water to the different | spirit of its citizens, the quaint old city presents 
edifices. Herr Griiber found the pipes to be of | a contrast tomany much - It is changing 
various materials and dimensions. The levelling, | however, in this railway age, and round that 
on investigation, showed that both in the sewage | antique inner circle of walls there is growing up 
drains and in the pipes for water supply the | @ newer Chester that is commercial in its cha. 
natural fall of the ground had beer taken ad- | racter, and that is contributed to by the position 
vantage of throughont, and that reservoirs at an | of the old town as a railway centre and by the 
elevation had been employed. visitors it attracts. Far away from the haunts 
Another class of objects abundantly found | of oar early commerce, Chester has its history 
covsisted of roofing-tiles. These had been| lost in remote ages, and whether its origin was 
systematically sorted and arranged, and the} with the great-grandson of Noah, whether with 
result showed beyond dispute that the well-| the early Briconsor Roman colonists, certain it is 
known and greatly-admired marble roof of the | that in the days of the Cosars, forum and temple 
Greeks had been preceded by a long period of | arose on ite site as one of the legions there 
development, when ceramic tiles only were in| settled, and the tokens of the presence of the 
use, before the perfection that was still acknow- | conquerors are many eighteen centuries afver 
ledged had been attained. The oldest roof 
among the Olympian edifices was probably that 
of the Temple of Hera, and this exhibited the |i Conquest it, down to 
well-known style of ‘‘ monks and nuns” common | the days of the first Edward, was the scene of 
in Mediz val tims. Welsh incursions and Eaglish revenge; and 
One of the most important discoveries was | that in more modern times it has been the theatre 
that of the Treasury of Gels, which had only | of war, and from ite walls monarchs have watched 
been found in the latest stage of the excava-|the fats of armies on whom their crowns de- 
tions. This had in front a colonnade, while it] pended. But from the time of the Civil War, 
had two gables or pediments at the sides, thus | Chester has kept on the even tenour of its way, 
presenting three aspects. The architecture at | and the growth of newer ports nearer the sea bas 
the summit of this stone building consisted of | lessened its trading importance. But since the 
pieces of terra cotta, of bright colour, and/| era of railways the old city has received a strong 
fastened by nails. Herren Dérpfeld and Borr-| impulse, and there has been very great develop- 
mann, two of the German officials employed at | ment in recent years. That development may 
Olympia, on their journey home visited Sicily, | be best seen by a glance at some of the facts 
and found that terra-cotta materials bad been | that tell ita state in the past and in the present. 
similarly employed in the Greek settlements | About two score years ago, then, Chester had 
there, at Selinus, Gela, Akra, and other ite nine charches, and half a dozen chapels; its 
It appears, therefore, now certain that this style | infirmary was well off for funds; it had other 
of building was pretty general among the/| charitable and philanthropic institutions. Ite 
Gieeks about the fifth or sixth century B.C. | industries incladed lead, chemicals, and ship- 
The different kinds of terra-cotta exhibit the| building. Railways had not entered it, but ite 
most varied and interesting transformations. | canal furnished cheap conveyance to Liverpool. 
Thas the waterspout may be followed through | [ts population was some 21,300, and was slowly 
various developments, from a simple plain pipe | increasing. A dozen coaches passed through 
to the richly-ornamented lion’s mask. the town daily, and there were several “ regular 
Herr Dérpfeld had farther the merit of having | traders” by water; bat trade langaished for 
thorougbly examined in its technical aspects the | want of facilities, and Liverpool was beginning 
much-neglected question of the Greek measures. | to tap the trade of the old town. Since then, 
This he had done by investigating the grounds} Birkenhead has also arisen, and many of the 
and buildings at Olympia. After repeated and | old industries have passed away, and now there 
most careful measurements, Herr Dirpfeld had | is little that is distinctive about the trade of 
succeeded in demonstrating from the Temple of | the town. It has still ite lead-works, and other 
Zeus that the normal Olympian foot was 0:3204/ of its manufactures, but the trade of its port 
métre in length. The Stadion was known to be| has gone beyond recall. The city has gained, 
600 Olympian feet long, and he had tested and | however, that which arises from its position, and 
proved the correctness of his measurement on | from its being the centre of eight branches of 
the Olympian course itself. It is true that|Tailways at least, and in the trade that has 
there was an earlier measurement of the| gtowa thereout there has been more than 4 
foo prevalent about the time of the tyrant | counter-balance, as the fact that its present 
Pheidon, and by measurements on the Temple | population is 40,342 fally testifies. And there 
of Hera this foot was shown to be equal to} has, been, as we have hinted, s corporate pro- 
0297 mdtre. The later edifices erected at| gress of the town that is fally entitled to 
Olympia were based on the Roman foot, which | notice, if brief. , 
was only 0:296 mitre in length. Itissomewhat| Enter the city by that station 
surprisiog that of the best known and com.| (or even by that later and vast if less used 
monest measurement among the ancient Greeks, | structure that the Cheshire lines have had 
namely, the Attic foot, there was no trace at | erected for them), and some idea of its import- 
Olympia. This is probably due to political | ance is at once evident. Into that older staticn 
six lines converge; its roofs are said to cover 
over 123,000 square feet, ite great platform is 
1,000 ft. long, and it is computed that 3,000,000 
passengers pass through it yearly. Near to it 
is the first and the largest of the series of stately 
hotels that Chester has,—one erected at a cost 
of 20,0001. The erection of that station may be 
said to have diverted in considerable degree the 
traffic of Chester, and to have made needful new 
bridges and buildings that have been supplied. 
Indeed, the extent of the renovations, restorals, 
and aeliongs io Canning my be —- have 
changed town or five ecades. 
been restored, < 


trace of the Attic style of architecture. The 
Athenians, we know, were not popular with the 
Greeks of the Peloponnesns. The Doric, Ionic, 
and Corinthian styles, on the other hand, are all 
represented in the most varied combinations. 

Finally, it is to be noted that at Olympia has 
been found the oldest specimen of the vaulted 


which was used by the competitors and jadges 
at the athletic games and contests, The 
is 100 Olympian feet in length, and each vault is 


This is the so-called Exedra of 
Herodes Atticus, the Sophist, and dates from 
the second century A.D. This latter work is 


or altered, whilet to many, schools have been 
added. Barracks have been built for the 
militia, a drill-hall for the volanteers; whilst 
savings-banks, music-helle, banks, convents, 
have all contributed to the henge thee oie 
the decades th on named. Not the least of 
the is that of the town-hall which attests 


traditionally exercised an influence on later 
works of the kind down to the period when the 








Balmoral.—Mr. A. Anderson, architect, has 





often obseare and neglected portion of architec - 
ture,—the question of the underground work and Samer ga Castle, in place of Mr. J. 


the public spirit of the citizens of Chester, and 
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‘eta itg central tower high above the noble halls 
poi pre and ornate rooms. Nor is that great 
gift of the Marquis of Westminster, the Gros. 


yeoor Park, of twenty acres, with its trophies | ad 


d statues, to be omitted as showing what has 
pear added to the corporate provision by 
princely munificence for the recreation of the 
people of Chester. 

A walk round those famous walls that for two 
miles enclose the earlier city, and that bring up 
to memory the builders of the distant ages: 
from them are seen the old town, with its newer 
additions, a mingled mass of towers, spires, and 
ancient dwellings alternating with those of more 
modern date. A glance at its curious “ rows,” 
where the first floor becomes the pavement, and 
there is a general sense on the part of the 
passer of doubt whether he is on the roof or in 
the cellar,—these curious old arcades are part 
of the picture of Chester that cannot be 
omitted. One of the writers too little read just 
now,—Albert Smith, —hasdescribed this carions 
featare of this old world city in one of bis works 
in words that do not need to be now reproduced. 
Bat some of the quaintest of the old houses 
that are intersected by these rows have of late 
shown signs of decrepitude, and it ia a, * mag 
since that most famous one,—Providence , 
—hai to be rebuilt, though so well ie the old 
mingled with the new that it needs the inscrip- 
tion, “ Reconetracted 1862,” on one of the beams 
toremind the passer of the change. These old 
gable-fronted houses are full of memories, and 
that known as Bishop Lloyd’s House, with its 
square of carved Scriptural scenes, may be said 
to be one of the curiosities of Chester. And it 
is worthy of note that though the lapse of time 
and the work of decay’s fiogers renders repairs 
and reconstraction at times inevitable, it is gene- 
rally done with some ion of the beauties 
of the old place and some attempts to revive its 
methods. Needless to say much more of the 
“rare old city.” Of the glories of its “‘Roodee” 
we need not treat, Ite citizens are public- 
spirited, as schools of design, infirmaries, and 
councils show ; the efforts of the latter have 
made the death-rate a moderate one; and 
around the old and venerable town there are 
the signs of an extension that is not dependent 
upon any one industry, but is the result of the 
appreciation of the position and the attractions 
of the town. And it needs but a continuance 
of that public spirit, a provision for faller wants 
of visitors and residents, to canse the rare old 
city to still more bask in the prosperity of the 
present whilst remembering that of the past 
with respect. 








SALE OF A BUILDING ESTATE AT 
CHINGFORD. 


Messrs. Fox & Bousrrexp lately submitted for 
sale at the Auction Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, a 
freehold estate, of 78 acres in extent, situated in 
Chiogford. The property was described as 
being on the verge of Epping Forest, and about 
one mile from the Chingford Sta'ion on the 
Great Eastern railway. It was stated that 
there was an old-fashioned and commodious 
family residence on the estate, standing on av 
elevation immediately opposite the ruins of the 
old parish charch, and commanding a fine view 
over picturesque scenery ; and also cottages. 
Toe entire property was said to be let on lease 
for a term of seven years from September, 
1878, at a rental of 3001. a year, one of the con- 
ditions of the lease being that any portion of 
the land required for building was to be given 
upon six months’ notice. The first offer made 
was 9,0001, and the prope: was ultimately 
sold for 12,0001, with the view of being laid out 
and resold for building upon. 








Tramway Statistics.—A retarn has been 
published recently relating to street and road 
tramways down to June 30th this year, which 
shows the remarkable growth of tramways io 
public favour since 1876, when they were first 


Cars. There have been 205,623,510 passengers 
carried down to June 30th this year; the gross 
receipts were 1,576,8011.; and the net receipts, 
eter payiog working expsnses, 836,405). 






















































part of she fend bequeathed to the trustees for 


PROGRESS IN PRESTON. 


Amongst the Lancashire to whose 

m 
vancement within the last leraants is indicated 
by the public buildings which have been erected 
and are in progress, lai i 
especially so at the present moment when 
preparations, architectural and stheteten, are 


In anticipation. of the comin celebrati 
several undertakings of a constructive uneaian 
are now carried out. The Corn Exchange, 
which was erected in 1824, and which, with the 
several spacious rooms in Connexion with it, 
has for many years past been ntilised for public 
meetings and entertainments, is at present en- 
tirely in course of reconstruction, and being con. 
verted into a large public hall. The external 
walls enly remain, the building internally being 
completely transformed and greatly increased in 
height, whilst westward it is being considerably 
extended by the erection of an entirely new 
block, a range of several apartments 
in connexion with the general public purposes 
to which it is in Sete to “he applied. Pithe 
building, when completed, will be 230 ft. in 
length by 95 ft. in width, covering a ground area 
of nearly 22,000 superficial feet. The principal 
entrance to the interior of the building will be 
on the east side, leading into a circular vestibule 
17 ft. in diameter. Throagh the vestibule a 
spacious entrance-hall, 34 ft. by 28 ft, is 
reached, having on each side several retiring- 
rooms and lavatories. From this entrance-hall 
the large hall on the ground.floor is approached. 
it is 147 ft. in length by 63 fc. in width, haviog 
& promenade on the north and south sides 16 ft. 
in width each, which can be either added to or 
partitioned off the main body of the hall at any 
time, by means of revolving shutters. The fuil 
width of the hall and promenades will thus be 
95 ft. When used for meetings, concerts, or 
other similar purposes, it is estimated to seat au 


36 ft. in depth, designed with special regard to 


orchestral performances, and having accommo- | the followiug extraet :— 


dation for 300 performers. At the rear of the 


orchestra there will be a epacsous organ-cham. also parting with a not less able and worthy retiring 
ber, for which @ powerful organ is now being | Mayor. In Alderman Hibbert we have s member of the 
erected by Mr. Wilkinson, of Kendal, at a cm who a a be basite do wotiriog geak in- 
. . . exible straightforwardaess, an e highes¢ intelligence. 

cost of 3,0001, The instrument is the gift The office of Mayor has lost nothiag of its honourable 
of a Preston merchant. Tne front of the | tradition while in his keeping. He has served the Cor. 
important fea- | poration weil in every department of its busivess, but his 
exertions in convexion with the Free Library deserve 


ergan-chamber will be an 
ture ia the work, having ornamental pilas. 


audience of 1,500 persons, for whom seven exits|ings in the town. This probability receives 
will be provided. At the west end of the hali|force from an article on the sabject which 
there will be an orchestra, 44 ft. in width by | recently appeared inthe leading colamns of the 























































that purpose by the late Mr. Edmund Harris, a 
well-known townsman, are about to be pro. 
ceeded with, and it is confidently expected that 
the Prince of Wales will lay the foundation- 
stone of the building during the guild week 
next year. Active preparations are now being 
made for commencing the undertaking. The 
corporation have agreed to provide a site for 
the bailding, at an estimated cost of 30,0001., 
and an Act of Parliament having been obtained 
for the purpose, the site will shortly be cleared. 
The stracture will occupy a ground area of 
about 26,000 superficial feet, and will have four 
distinct frontages, being completely isolated 
from the neighbouring buildings. The principal 
frontage,—130 ft. in length,—will be on the east 
side of the Market Place, being the west front, 
aod formiog a fit architectural companion to 
the north elevation of the late Sir Gilbert 
Scott’s noble Gothic production, the Town Hall, 
completed and opened a few years ago. There 
will likewise be a frontage on the east side, of 
similar length, facing Lancaster-road, a fine 
thoroughfare of upwards of 50 ft. in width, 
which has been opened out within the last few 
years. The north and south frontages will each 
be 160 ft. in length, facing two proposed new 
streets, of 50 ft. in width, which are about to be 
constructed by the corporation, under a com- 
prehensive street improvement undertaking, in- 
tended to be carried out in connexion with the 
erection of the Free Library buildings. The 
designs for the buildings have not yet been pre- 
pared, and we are therefore not in a position to 
state what style of architecture will be adopted, 
but in auticipation of the foundation-stone being 
laid in September next, by the Prince of Wales, 
as above stated, we understand that the plans 
will very shortly be in the hands of the Harris 
trustees, at whose expense the building is to be 
erected. It is said that there is a strong pro- 
bability of the designs being entrusted to Mr. 
James Hibbert, a local architect, who has taken 
a deep interest in the undertaking, and who 
has already erected many of the public bnild- 


Preston Guardian, and from which we make 


“We are getting an admirable new Mayor, but we are 


1 ox dation. His ‘Notes on Free Public 





ters, with elaborate capitals and spandrels, | Libraries and Museums,’ privately circulated in pamphlet 
with enriched piasterwork, modelled from special | form, have been sought after by mauy promoters of sach 
7 h : f institutions, and are proof of his great imdustry snd 

sy 3s In the new portion - ability. In order t» procure the materials, and to make 
the building, at the west end behind the himself fully fomilier rich oll the systems of working pad: 

i i i es. visi most, if not all, c' 
—- rise rons wn hae _ — od libraries in the kingdom; ana we believe he bas mastered 
eetizing end waiting roome os . © ground and | the conditions requisite for the planning and structural 
firat floors, with kitchens, heating apparatus, | fem of a pertect owl ing for library and museum pur- 
The en- gern mneee thoroughiy than say other maa withia reacn. 
a 


designs of the architect. 


and 8 rooms in the basement. 


oe Se Saee one yemarigals, on mesical to farther the interests of the Preston Free Pablis 

occasions, will be from the waiting-rooms on the | Library, We trust that bis sectonetl - to bealtt, ond 
- i tran r the chorus | freedom from the cares of office, will permit hi 
on be an meiae - he ava a from | devote himself in the succeeding years to the superinten- 
ma On-0n eneh cite ue he a ! dence of the erection ot a building woich shall be at once 
the waiting-room on the first floor. Above the! 4 stately aud splendid memo of the Harris family, and 
i i i fail or its inten 

te a peng prs tf came ase of beuefit from the liberalty of Mr. Harris 
may be reaped by many future generatious of citizens of 
opposite the orchestra, the last-named gallery | tne ancient borough of Preston.” 


north and south sides, and also at the east end 


being circular on plan. Bebind this gallery 
there will be a balcony or promenade, 8 ft. in 
width. The galleries and balcony are estimated 
to hold an audience of 1,500 persons, and will 


fronta to the galleries will have a handsome 
brass railing, with wrought-iron coroll-work be- 
tween iron columns 14 ft. apart, with ornamental 


enriched capitals which spring from circular | p : 
ee wewere eae Se ian cost of a little more than 5,0001., 
a very extensive block of buildings bas for some 
time past been in course of erection, which are 
intended for the constabulary and all other 


ne A : belonging to the county, 
three san-burners in the ceiling, each having a Porn view the — — hone ol enseties 


large i i he : ‘ , 
extracting-shaft for carrying . . i ected with the Palatinate is trans- 
vitiated air. The first floor ove® ards 0 ated. "The buildings, which have & frontage to 
: :. | Kishergate, nearly opposite the railway-station, 
assembly-room, 102 ft. in og mot co ere of 1 a te. ta length, with a getare ey “ 
width. The architect is Mr. Sykes the east side, in Pitt-street, of wa ft., are a 
and the contractor Mr. R. Saul, also of Preston. in mos ware toood with vod ide ack 
The estimated cost of the building, exclusive of —. stone, from the Welsh quarries near 


frieze and cornice, surmounted by a cove to the 
underside of the ceiling, the latter being per- 
forated by a series of circular lights. The hall 
will be heated by hot water, and lighted by 


evtrance at the east end contains @ spacious 
of Messrs. Garlick, Park, & Sykes), of Preston, 


d fittings, is 10,000/. 
ag og oo ieee Museum, and Art Gallery 


ence libraries, a reading and news - room, 

together with a museum and on pe = 
parate i is intended that when the baildiog is comple 

ody rn ae ana cshepeund the cost of its care and maintenance 


shall be defrayed by the corporation. 

















ring his year of office he has seized every oppor'unity 


The structure will include lending and refer- 


On a site on the north side of ak yo (the 
incipal thoroughfare in the town), covering an 
rae 2,000 paiocar rm feet, which bas been 


besides the 


he principal elevation is that in 
“aaa pA yoo floors contain ranges 





new build 


to be erectud at a cost of 60,0001, a anlight mallion windows, and the frontage 
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is surmounted by nine ornamental gables, en- 
riched by a free introduction of sculpture 
which includes the arms of the county palatine 
on shields, the “red rose of Lancasnire,” and 
the Prince of Wales’s feathers. There are three 
projecting entrances, massive cantilevers sup- 
porting elaborately-carved canopies. The Pitt- 
street frontage is, in its main features, uniform 
with the Fishergate elevation, with an entrance, 
principally for the magistrates, at the north end. 
The eastern portion of the buildings contains 
the offices belonging to the clerk of the peace’s 
department, the treasurer, and the auditor, 
together with a spacious apartment for the 
meetings of the magistrates of the county, 
another large apartment for the storage of the 
county records, the magisirates’ dining-room, 
and other apartments; whilst the western por- 
tion of the block is set apart for the business 
connected with the county constabulary. This 
last-named part of the buildings is already com- 
pleted and occupied, and the other portion is 
expected to be finished about June next, the 
interior works being now in progress. Within 
the buildiog there is an open area from the base- 
ment to the top, faced with white enamelled 
bricks. The basement contains kitchens, stores, 
and several apartments for the sergeants and 
other members of the constabulary force. On 
the ground-floor a corridor, 6 ft. in width, and 
extending the entire depth of the building, from 
the Fishergate frontage, gives access to the 
various offices. The floor of the corridor is laid 
with polished concrete marble, manufactured in 
Germany, and the walis are faced with 
a dado ic white and grey enamelled tiles. The 
offices of the clerk of the peace, the deputy clerk 
of the peace, and the several clerks’ offices, are 
on this floor, as also the record-room, the magis- 
trates’ dining-room, and stationery-room. A 
spacious stone staircase, approached from the 
Pitt-street entrance, leads to the court-room 
on the first-floor, in which the annual meeting 
and other meetings of the magistrates of the 
county will be held. The size of this room is 
63 ft. by 45 ft., and ite height from the floor to 
the apex of an ornamental lantern-light 45 ft. 
The lantern-light is glazed with embossed 
coloured glass. Its dimensions are 44 ft. by 
16 ft. The offices of the conaty auditor, the 
treasurer, the bridgemaster, and those of their 
subordinates, are also on this floor, along which 
there are corridors, uniform with those on the 
ground-floor, and similarly paved with polished 
ecocrete. An octagonal staircase, in Hopton 
Wood stone, from the Derbyshire quarries, 
having Dalbeattie polished granite colamns at 
the foot, leads to the several offices in the upper 
parts of the building. The second floor con- 
tains what are designated spare rooms. All the 
record-rooms, which will contain documents of 
great value, are fireproof. Mr. Littler, of Man- 
chester, is the architect, and Mr. John Walmsley, 
of Preston, the contractor. Mr. W. Fox is clerk 
of the works. The scalpture work is by Mr. 
Miles, who executed similar work at the Town 
Hall. The estimated cost of the entire building 
is 50,0001. 

The new station, the joint property of the 
London and North-Western and Lancashire 
aud Yorkshire Railway Companies, which is said 
to be the longest roadside station in England, 
although recently opened for traffic, is still 
incomplete, and at present is being farther 
extended in width ina westerly direction. Some 
conception of the enormous dimensions of this 
stution may be formed when it is stated that its 
entire length, from the approach in Fishergate, 
to the southern extremity of the platforms, is 
1,800 ft., or one-third of a mile. The two central 
or isiand platforms, as they are called, are them- 
selves 1,360 ft. long, or upwards of a quarter of 
® mile in length each, and 50 ft. in width. 
Between these two platforms there are three 
blocks of buildings 40 ft. in width, and carried 
toa iength of upwards of 600 ft. The north 
block contains four spacious waiting-rooms, 40 ft. 
by 30 ft. each, and unusually lofty, together 
with the station-master’s office. The central 
block contains the first and second class refresh- 
ment-rooms, 100 ft. in length; and also the grand 
dining-saloon, 70 ft. long, and capable of seating 
300 persons. The express trains between 
London and Edinburgh and Glasgow, stop 
twenty minutes at Preston for dinner. Both 
the refreshment-rooms and dining-saloon are 
laxuriously fitted and fuaruished, and the floors 
are laid with ornamental encaustic tiles. The 
south block contains another general waiting. 
room, of the same dimensions as those already 
named; together with what are designated 
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re-booking offices, or auxili booking-offices, 
in addition to ao prospal Booking ofow at 
the entrance to station. 

offices, transfer, parcel, and other spacious offices 
which are occupied by Messrs. W. 8. Smith & 
Sons. In addition to these, there are also the 
buildings, with booking-offices, waiting-root 
and platforms on the east side of the 
which are specially set apart for 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
station, when completed on 
be about 400 ft. in width. T 
twelve lines of rails, and 
in to the ger — = 
light iron girder-roof ia 
yt to cath ar So = 
level, con ly ve 
aaanenee erecting @ large hotel, an ill 
tion of which has already appeared in ; 
Builder. The building, which is in red brick, is 
almost externally completed, with the exception 
of a prominent tower, now in progress. The 
site of the hotel is on the summit of « beanti- 
fally laid out park, which slopes down to the 
margin of the river Ribble, and from which 
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nif 
lieth 


i 
it 
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sit 


there is a commanding and extensive view of |i 


the valley beneath, and of the surrounding 
country for many miles in the distance. On the 
east side is the lofty eminence called Hoghton 
Tower, which has an interesting place in history 
as having been visited by James 1.; the 
Rivington Hillis; and other places inland, extend- 
ing to the borders of Yorkshire; whilet on the 
west side the winding course of the Ribble is 
discernible down to its mouth, between Lytham 
and Southport. The botel is intended to be 
approached from the railway platforms by an 
ornamental bridge thrown over the line leading 
to garden grounds, which are about to be 
formed on land between the railway and the 
hotel, at present covered by warehouses and 
sheds. 

The West Lancashire Railway, a new line 
between Preston and Southport, is at present in 
course of construction. A section of the line, 
about eight miles in extent, from Southport to 
Hesketh Bank, in the direction of Preston, has 
already been completed and opened, and the 
works on the remaining portion to the Preston 
terminus have for some time past been in pro- 

. The heaviest portion of the work is that 
part of the line which is carried over the valley 
of the Ribble by an embankment, and thence 
across the Ribble itself by an iron girder bridge 
of five spans, and in continuation to the intended 
station at Preston, on a stone viaduct of twelve 
arches. The bridge is 320 ft. in length, the 
central span being 64 ft., and the other spans 
about 51 ft. each. The girders will rest on stone 
piers, for the constraction of which coffer-dams 
have been made, bat the contractors have met 
with considerable difficulties in consequence of 
the coffer-dams having been swept away on three 
occasions by storms and floods. Owing to a pro- 
ject on the part of the Ribble Navigation Com- 
pany for lowering the bed of the river, the con- 
tractors have been compelled to excavate from 
shore to shore, to a depth of 10 ft. down to the 
solid rock, and this bas increased their diffi. 
culties. One of the piers is already in position, 
and coffer-dams for the others are being con- 
stracted. Several of the arches of the viadact 
on the Preston side of the river are already 
completed, and it is expected that the line 
will be finished and ready for opening during 
next summer. The engineers of the line 
are Messre. Branlees & Fox, and Mesars. 
Braddock & Matthews, of Southport, are the 
contractors. 

Several buildings of a public character have 
been erected in the town within the last few 
years, notably in Fishergate, where the street 
architectare of that locality has undergone 
great improvements. Amongst other atractures 
may he enumerated the Lancaster Banking 
Company’s premises, the Preston Banking Com. 
pany’s buildings, the new Post Office, the 
Preston Gas Company's Offices, a fine Gothic 
structare, both externally and internally; the 
Reform Clab, the Conservative Club, and the 
refaciug of the theatre. The Manchester and 
County Banking Company are also about to 
erect new bank premises in Church-street, 
opposite the Town-hall. 

Tt may be added that the town is rapidly ex- 
paoding in several directions, more especially 
northwards and north-westward, on the banks 
of the Ribble, where building is actively going 
forward. The population of the town, which 
in 1871 was 84,000, has within the last decade 
increased to 94,000. - 
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THE CASTLES OF SKENFRITH AND 
WHITE CASTLE, OTHERWISE LLANTILIO. 


girdled its elevated platform with walls and 
towers of considerable strength, so that it be- 
came of even greater i in the twelfth 
and thirteenth than in the centuries. 


“ Three castles fayre, are in 8 ground, 
Grosmont is one, on hill it wes; 
Bkenfrith the next, in valley it is found, 
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valleys, and even now, with the advan- 


toreret modern roads, is by no means easy of 


socoant, 
i alterations, and as little from violence. 
ae greatest bat least violent of revola- 


ioni has been 
— that have taken place, 


of 
nary is the rich and 


jendly iv 

friendly “ith belongs to that family of castles of 
which Coningsborough and Launceston are 
English types, and of which Branlais, and, 
some degree, Tretower, are local examples. Its 
keep is # cylindrical tower, with a widening or 
battering base, to which the elder antiquaries 
gave the name of a Jaliet. This stands within 
ao inclosure formed of curtains and bastion 
towers, in this instance forming @ ziam in 
plan, of which the northern and sides 
are 74 yards and 71 yards, and the eastern and 
western 31 yards and 59 yards. The diameters 
of the area, measured across the keep, are,— 
northern ys 48 yards, and eastern 

d western, 57 yards, 

The keep stands unconnected with the car- 
tains, and nearly on the central line of the area, 
about ten yards from its eastern end. It 
crowns a low mound, about 6 ft. high, and 50 ft. 
broad at the top, evidently artificial. If the mound 
ever had a proper moat, it has been long filled up. 
The tower is about 40 ft. high, and may have 
been 5 ft. or 6 ft. more. It is a cylinder of 36 ft. 
in diameter, with walls 7 ft. thick. 10 ft. above 
the ground is @ bold half-roand string or cordon, 
below which the wall batters, and at the base 
is 10 ft. thick, angmenting ite diameter there 
to about 42 ft. The present entrance is to the 
west, by a doorway of 5 ft. 6 in. opening, havin 
an interior door opening inwards, and probabi 
having had an exterior door also, bat the door- 
way is now @ mere breach in the wall, with but 
a fragment of the rebate of its inner door. The 
masonry, and the absence of bar-holes, show 
this doorway not to ve original. Probably it 
was opened in the Decorated period, when pas- 
sive strength was less an object, and a first-floor 
entrance was found to be inconvenient. Such 
later openings are commons in keeps with closed 
basements. There is one at Pembroke. 

The basement chamber is circular, 22 ft. 4 in. 
diameter, and its floor is at the ground level. In 
it are two loops, with flac tops, in recesses 
splayed to an opening of 3 ft., of which the cills 
are 3 ft. fro The wall is quite 
plain, and there ig mo trace of a well. This 
chamber was 11 ft. high; no doubt, a store- 
room, and must have been entered from the 
chamber above by a ladder. 

The first floor, of the same diameter, was 
14 ft. high. This was the principal chamber. 
The floor was of planks resting upon four large 
beams laid across, the outer beams receiving the 
euds of some shorter timbers laid at right angles 
to them. The doorway points about west, and 
5 re ee the basement. It was 

t. ’ ite passage-vault was round- 
headed, but the ashlar dressings are gone. 
There is no trace of @ portoullis. In the sub- 
stance of the wall is a square hole, probably 
ouce containing an oaken tie, such ag was used 
at Brunlais and at Rochester. This doorway was 
evidently the original and only entrance to the 
keep. To the right of the entrance » second 
door opened into # mural stair, a f tof the 

: ragmen' 
cylindrical shell of which remains. This led to 
the second floor and battlements. For its sup- 
port the external wall is thickened by a half- 
round buttress, solid below, and 
summit. The door and the steirease are utterly 
ruined. In this floor are two window openings 
in fat-sided recesses, apparently Sata ieade?. 
The windows, probably large loops, are broken 
away, and the ashlar face of the recesses is gone, 
but the relieving arch in the wall is flat pointed. 


<— RR 


~— stair, is much : 
was of stout plank, resting upon a 
cross-beam, of which one support, a 
corbel, remains; the planks fitted 

in the 


seen, nor of what 


always of timber. 
of this character was passive, the loops and 


walk, and the roof, therefore, was either flat, 
or if conical, sprang, as at Coucy, Coningsbargh, 
Pembroke, aod Marten’s Tower ut Chepstow, 
from an inner wail. Nothing can be more 


Springing from the outer wall, which thus could 


such structures, from above. 
The cartain wall of the single ward within 
which this Juliet keep is placed is 8 ft. thick, 
aud from 30 ft. to 40 ft. hign, the contained area 
being at a level 6 ft. to 10 ft. above that 
outside, and no doubt raised artificially. The 
four angle towers were cylindrica), 11 ft. internal 
diameter, and with walls 8 ft.thick. They have 
nO internal projection, but the angle at each is 
crossed by a gorge wall, 7 ft. long. Both towers 
and curtain have an exterior base about 12 ft. 
high, battering below to a thickness of 10 ft., 
buat without a cordon. Each tower is entered 
from the gorge by a door of 3 ft. opening, and 
its basement is elevated about 4 ft. or 5 ft. above 
the inner court. Each has three loops in 
recesses 4 ft. 5 in. deep, and 5 ft. 8 in. broad. 
There are no staircases, though there seem to 
have been two upper stories, the highest rising 
above the curtain. The floors were of timber. 
The arches vary ; some are round-headed, others 
lancet, others drop- pointed. The loops are 
square-headed. The south west tower has been 
taken down, and the present entrance to the 
place is through the gap, 
In the south front, 60 ft. from the west end, 
is a half-round buttress tower, with no internal 
projection. The breaches in its interior and ex- 
terior faces show it to be solid. Opposite to 
this tower, in the north wall of the court, isa 


windows in this floor, but of them little is to be 
may remain of the ivy-covered | chapel, or xitch 
pee ge The main floor was plastered, visible, and wate 
thinly. It is evident that the floors were | were probably of ti 
The main streogth of a tower against the wall. 


windows counting for nothing in the def : ; 
bat no doubt the battlemente had a senpans Sone Me te 


senseless than, as some modern architects have | torio ; 
18 
done, to cover these towers with a conical roof | The pipe. mpaign of C; 


dence. The area Contains no trace of hall 

No lines of foundation are 
t lodgings were erected 
mber, with roofs resting 


Skenfrith ig said, at the entrance of the 
rict, to have 

Bach, a son of Cadivor ap Gartoned’ Maar 
Gwaethvoed is the reputed ancestor of several 
families in Monmouthshire and East Glamorgan 
and who, or his father, was likely cuona te 
have obtained possession of it during the vic- 
aradoc-ap-Griffith in 1065. 
roll of the first year of John shows 
the castles of Skenfrith, Llanteilo or White 


not be defended in the ouly way possible with | Castle, Kinton, and Ledbary, to have belonged 


to the king; and in 1205 (5 John) he ra 
Skenfrith, Llanteilo, and A sane’ 3 to Wn. de 
Breos, to hold them as they had been held by 
Hubert de Bargh, and G-offrey, Earl of Essex 
was allowed 20 marks which he had paid to De 
Bargh for fortifying them. This probably was 
the date of the present masonry. Johnde Mon- 
mouth, @ powerful local baron, had some claim 
upon these castles, which was admitted by the 
king ; but nevertheless, in 1219, De Bargh was 
ordered to have seizin of the three castles for- 
feited by the defection of William de Breos. 
William’s heir was Reginald de Breos, who wa 
in ill-health ; he demurred to the decision of the 
king’s court. In 1220 they were held by De 
Bargh. In 1223 the king had occasion to send 
® messenger to Skenfrith, and in 1224 the 
Sheriff of Hereford was directed to send thither 
to De Bargh 2,000 quarrels (heads of cross-bow 
bolts), and all through the troubled reign of 
Henry IIL. these castles continued to be of great 
military importance. At the settlement of 
Wales by his son they probably were allowed to 
fail to ruin. With most of the surrounding 
property Skenfrith finally fell to the Duchy of 
Lancaster. As early as the time of James. it 
was presented by the local jury as “ ruinous and 
decayed, time out of the memory of man.” 

The parish church, containing some fragments 
of early Eoglish or early Decorated date, stands 

















doorway of about 6 ft. opening, the pointed 
arch of which is seen just at the level of the 
court. As the sill of this doorway mast be at | 
aboat the level of the Mannow, it was probably | 
connected with a short canal for the admission | 
of a boat, like what is seen at Tonbridge and | 
Leeds Castles, and at Caerphilly. In this same | 
wall, but close to the north-east tower, is a/ 
small flat-sided recess, either a door or a win- | 
dow, and 6 ft. above the court level. If @ door, | 
it must have been for the lifting of stores from | 
@ boat upon the mill-leat which flows below it. 
There is no trace of a regular gatehouse to 
this court, but a part of the centre of the west 
wall has been rebuilt with carelessness, and pro- 
bably represents the entrance. This entrance 
was likely to have been by a mere doorway in 
the curtain without a regular gatehouse, like the 
lesser gateway at White Castle. From this 
point a slightly-elevated causeway, crossing the 
court, leads direct to the central tower. 
The walls are tolerably perfect, but the 
battlements have been removed, and the upper 
stages of the towers are in ruin. It is remark- 
able that the maral towers are without stair- 
cases, and there are no visible mural chambers 
or garderobes, or, with one doubtful excep- 
tion, fireplaces, in the castle. The material is 
the old red sandstone of the district, as was the 
ashlar. The workmanship is ordinary aa 
rubble, and the mortar coarsely 
a on freely used. The mill leat, and the 
Mannow immediately beyond it, form the de- 
fences on the north front. Along the other 
three fronts was @ broad and deep ditch fed 
from the river, and now filled up. As the 
ground with the walls is 6 ft. to 10 ft. higher 
than that immediately outside, they are to that 
extent revetments. It is pretty clear from the 
pearance that the original fortress was & 
poi platform, in ita centre a mound, and 
around it a wet ditch, the whole, no doubt, 
isaded. : 
4 i pon of a Norman character 10 


details of the structure. The 
Ted ine may be but an eccom- 


ingular form of the area 

oo agg right lines to an irregular — 
work. Had it been Romar, the platform woul 
scarcely have been raised. The keep ma is 
clearly Early Eoglish of the time of King Joho, 
or early in that of Henry Ill. The surrounding 
walls and towers are of the same date. ee 
The history ot Skenfrith is obscure, Pat © 


a few yards west of the castle. It contains an 
altar tomb, bearing tue effigies in a sort of 
trick of John Morgan, who died 2nd September, 
1557, and Ano, his wife, who died 4th January, 
1564. On the side of the tomb are figures in 
relief. The armorial bearings are,—quarterly, 
1 and 4, Barry of 9, on six escutcheons, 3, 2, 1, 
as mapy lioncels rampant, 2 and 3, three 
towers, in the nombril point a roundel. Evidently 
these are the arms of Cecil, and point to the 
connexion claimed by that family with Wales. 
Another shield bears on a chevron three sprigs, 
between three spear-heads ; crest, an arm 
embowed grasping a ————. John Morgan 
is said to have been of Wayne, in this parish. 


WHITE CASTLE. 


White Castle, called also from the parish in 
whieh it stands, Llanteilo Cresseny, and in the 
records “Album Castrum,” stands upon very 
high ground about five miles east of Aber- 
gavenoy, and commands an extensive and com- 
pletely panoramic view over a country eminently 
characteristic of the old red sandstone. Within 
the wide circumference are mountains and hills 
green to their summits, deep valleys, oaks and 
elms of great size and in great profusion, and 
pastares of unusual richness. It is not to be 
marvelled at that the Welsh, having lost so 
glorious @ possession, should strive to recover it, 
or that the Englisn and the Normans, having 
won, should spare no Jabour or expense in the 
construction of strong places to enable them to 
in it. : 

eTalike Grosmount, Skenfrith, Goodrich, and 
Chepstow, and the other castles upon the 
Munnow and the Wye, and the seaboard of the 
Channel, White Castle is far removed from any 
watercourse or defensible river, and is only to 
be reached by a long and steep ascent. It is five 
miles and a half from Skenfrith, and five from 
Grosmount, Groamount and Skenfrith being four 
miles and a balf apart, and forms the western and 
most exposed point of the celebrated trilateral. 
Its decay is due rather to time than to arya 
for its walls and towers are all standing, an 


what is wanting are those parts which would 
naturally give way to rain and frost, or apr 
time to time be removed for the rebuilding o 
houses and cottages in the neighbourhood. 
White Castle is also as peculiar i 1t8 ge 
ents as in its position. It has no keep, anc 
far it resembles the Edwardian castle ; but, 
saline those etractures,—of which Caerphilly in 





evident that it was built simply to contain & 





small garrison, and not at all as a private rosi- 


South, and Beaumaris in North Wales, are 
? 
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typical examples,—ite main defences are con- 
fined toa single line, covered, however, at the 
principal entrance by a walled earthwork or 
barbican, and at the lesser entrance by & second 
and rather smaller earthwork, without, or with 
bat little, masonry. Its ditches sleo are on 8 
formidable scale, both for depth, breadth, and 
extent, and altogether, both in position and 
details, it is not inferior in strength to any castle 
in the March, and is besides in the first clase as 
regards capacity. 

DS isonneet of a central ward, in genera! 
figure hexagonal, but oblong and somewhat 
pear-shaped, its internal diameter, north and 
south, being 50 yards, and ite greatest cross 
diameter, east and west, 37 yards. The northerv 
end measures, also internally, 15 yards, the 
southern 18 yards. The sides next to the north 
end are, in length, 27 yards, those next the south 
end 23 yards and 26 yards. The wall is 10 ft. 
thick at the base, and slopes externally to 7 ft. 
at a height of 15 ft. In height it is about 30 ft. 
to the rampart walk or allure. The towers at the 
two southern angles are 18 ft. internal diameter, 
with walle 7 ft. thick. The two middle towers 
are 12 ft., the other two at the northern angles 
form the great gatehouse, and are 13 ft. They 
are about 45 ft. high. The four southern towers 
have a basement floor a little below the coart- 
level, with one loop; a first floor with three 
loops, and a second floor, whence was & way 
to the ramparts of the curtain. There seems, 
also, to have been an upper or third story. 
The floors were all of timber, and there are no 
staircases or mural chambers. The gorge valley 
of the two southern towers are broken away, 
that of the western partially so; that of the 
eastera is perfect, and contains th» entrance- 
doorway of 3 ft. opening. The gatehouse towers 
are also entered at the gorge from the court, 
bat the gorge-wall is thicker, and contains a 
series of mural staircases ascending to the sum- 
mit. These are not “turnpike,” and are not 
continuous, but begin anew at each floor. The 
geteway, concealed, save from the front, by the 
unusually bold projection of ths flanking towers, 
has a 10 ft. wide and 8 ft. deep. The 
barrel-vault remains, but the ashlar of the 
internal gate is gone, and its former existence 
ia only shown by a barhole. Of the outer 
gateway two barholes remain, and a fragment 
of the portcullis groove, which is 4 in. square, 
and placed ontside the gate, so that the grate was 
wholly visible even when raised, unless, indeed, 
concealed by a timber brattice. It was worked 
from a machicolation between the towers, now 
gone. The flanking towers are without loops, 
that to the left on entering is approached from 
the vault by a narrow doorway. If there was 
a drawbridge attached to this gate, its heel 
mast have rested upon a | stone about 10 ft. 
in advance and 6 ft. below the level of the 
portal. The ditch at this point is nearly 100 ft. 
broad, and 30 ft. to 40 ft. deep. It is evident 
that there were no bridge piers of masonry in 
the ditch, so that the roadway probably rested 
on trestles. 

The opposite and lesser gateway is in the 
south wall, close to its west end, and flanked, 
therefore on one side by the south-western 
tower. It seems to have been a mere opening 
in the cortain, about 10 ft. broad. It is nowa 
mere breach, but the bar-holes remain. There 
is no siga of a portcullis. The approach to this 
gate came up along the edge of the ditch, 
between it and the wall, from the east, and was 
commanded by two loops in the curtain and by 
the south-eastern tower. 

The area of the court is quite clear of build- 
ings, but a few heaps of rubbish show that it 
contained barrack buildiogs of timber, with 
stone basements, placed against the walla, 
which have been plastered. There is no trace 
of hall, chapel, kitchen, well, or permanent 
lodgings, and no ornament of any kisd; no 
moulding, no mural chambers or garderobes, 
no staircase save in the great gatehouse, and 
only two small fireplaces, in the first and second 
floors of the north-eastern gate tower. The 
towers are not only bold and lofty, and about 
60 ft. high, but the outer half of these bases is 
carried many feet down the slope of the ditch. 
giving them great breadth of base, and a very 
sobstantial and massive character. 

The great barbican is a very remarkable work 
not unlike % similar defence at Castle Rising, 
which there, however, is confined to an earth. 
work, whereas here the defences are both in 
earthwork aad masonry. The work is irregular 
in ite shape, concave where it reste upon the 
Sountersoarp of the main ditch,—~on its other 


faces convex. In depth, or from north to south, 
it measures about 56 yards; in breadth, 74 yards. 
It is defended by a ditch of moderate dimen. 
sions, which communicates with the main ditch 
at exh end, bat is scarce a quarter of its 
depth. The curtain wall is very irregular in 
outline, the west side being made up of about 
foor straight pans of masonry, meeting at various 
angles. The front is a long straight wall, and 
the east side, alao straight, meets it at a right 
angle. The curtain of this outwork is about 
5 ft. thick, and from 15 ft. to 18 ft. high. Upon 
it are four maral towers; three, dram-shaped, 
are 10 ft. in internal diameter, with entrances at 
the ground-floor from the court. In height they 
rise a story above the curtain. They are looped 
to the field, have timber floors, and their stair- 
cases seem to have been of timber. One tower 
is angular, and has evidently been the kitchen, 
part of the oven and the outline of the large 
fireplace being still visible. 

The outer gatehouse is p'aced at the south. 
eastern corner of the barbicas, terminating its 
wall and resting upon the coanterscarp of the 
main ditch. It is of rade construction, composed 
of two solid masses or cheeks of wall, 46 ft. long 
and 9 ft. thick, rounded at the outer end. Most 
of the northern wall is gone, and with it the 
roof or vault of the entrance-passage, and the 
details of the gateway. This sort of entrance 
between the high and long walls is found at 
Coningsborough and Berkhampstead. The other 
or ioner end of the barbican-wal!, at the south- 
west corner, ends abraptly, and probably de- 
scended a little way down the counterscarp of 
the main di-ch, so as to prevent anentrance. In 
the wall is a recess 6 ft. 4 in. broad and 3 ft. 
deep, which may have been a public garderob>, 
similar to that in the wall of the middle ward 
of Corfe Castle. 

The lesser barbican covers the south entrance, 
the way to which does not, however, appear to 
have lain across it. It is of earth only,— 
that ie, has no walls, but is of great strength; 
in shape, and iodeed in function, it is a lunette, 
Its diameter, in the direction from the gate 
outwards, is 20 yards, and its breadth 100 
yards. It rests upon the counterscarp of 
the main ditch, here about 20 yards broad. It 
has, also, on its front and sides, a ditch of ite 
own about 20 yards broad, and communicating 
with the main ditch. In parte this work seems 
to have been revetted. It was connected with 
the main work or body of the castle by a narrow 
bridge, which sprang from its eastern angle, 
and of which traces remain. There does not 
appear to have been any outer gatehouse at this 
end; probably the approach was by a boat 
across the ditch, or by a plank bridge upon 
trestles. 

Besides the above described works there is 
another and mach larger, though less strong, 
earthwork, which covers the whole east face of 
the castle, as well as the flanks of its barbicans. 
It is about 30 yards broad, and outside the maio 
ditch, on which it rests, and upon the ditches of 
the barbicans. It had also, towards the field, a 
ditch of its own, now converted into a hollow 
road. The approach to either gate of the castle, 
from the east, lay across this outwork, which 
was probably stoutly palisaded, and intended to 
give a moderately-safe refuge to the peasantry 
and their cattle, during invasions from the 
Welsh. 

It is evident from the general design, position, 
and capacity of this castle, that it was not 
intended, like Caerphilly, for the accommodation 
of a great military baron, nor like Morlais or 
Castell Coch fora mere military port. Its contra 
part is nothing but a fortified area, like Fram- 
lingham, where, however, there seems to have 
been, as at St. Briavel’s,akeep. Here certainly 
there was none. It is and always was a mere 
shell, composed of @ strong and lofty curtain, 
mural towers, and a gatehouse. There do not 
appear to have been any of the usual buildings 
contained within a large castle. The accommo- 
dation within the walls seems to have consisted in 
timber sheds, resting on stone foundations, and 
built against the walls. In this way a very 
large number of soldiers might have been 
pe ery 

oreover, the capacity for lodging a large 
body of troops was not confined to ‘the inner 
ward. The outworks are also spacious and 
strong, and could contain a small army, or the 
élite, or perhaps the cavalry, of a large one, 
resides affording accommodation for a consider- 
able herd and flock of cattle and sheep. Such 
& place would be secure against any 





inroad of the Welsh, and supported, as it 





be, by the equally strong, though less capacion . 
castles of Grosmount and Skenfrith, not 4, 
mention Chepstow and Caerleon, which were 
not always in friendly hands, not only would 
the entrance of a Welsh 
difficalt, but its retreat, once within the line, 
would be almost i 

As to the age of White Castle, it is difficult to 
speak positively. The earthworks are not at 
all of an English, atill less of a Welsh, character, 
Nor, as @ general rale, did the Normans ever 
throw up earthworks on so immense a scale, 
The masonry is probably of the age of John, or, 
perhaps, even of that of Henry IIL, contempo. 
rary with Skenfrith, or perbaps a trifle later, 
and the earthworks may be of the same date, 
They are certainly designed to suit a castle in 
masonry, not the mere palisaded residence of 
Mercian Thane. They do not at all resemble 
the earthworks connected with Offa’s Dyke, or 
those known to be the work of Althelflwda or 
Edward. On the whole, it seems more probable 
that, lookiog to the extreme importance of the 
position, the early Norman invaders exceeded 
the usual character of their earthworks, and 
designed and execated those which are atili 
seen. 

The name White Castle,—in Welsh, “ Castell 
Gwyn,”—is said to be derived from Gwyn ap 
Gwaethvoed,a brother of the reputed founder 
of Skenfrith, and one of the Welsh lords of this 
district. If so he mast have held it during the 
troubles preceding and subsequent to the death 
of Harold, bat any works that he may have 
found or thrown up were probably effaced by 
those of the present castle. The castle was 
held, with those of Grosmont and Skenfrith, 
sometimes by the De Breose ramily, sometimes 
by the Crown, and finally by the Dukes of 
Lancaster. No donbt it shared in the general 
neglect of the Border castles ; that is, of sach as 
were not the seat of any baronial family. In 
the time of James I. it was a ruin, and had been 
80 beyond the memory of man. ga 
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ROYAL BERKSHIRE HOSPITAL. 


Tue extensions of the Royal Berkshire Hos. 
pital having in past years been confined chiefly 
to the wards, a deficiency in accommodation for 
nurses and servants became manifest, and the 
governors in the early part of the present year 
determined upon the erection of a laundry, 
servants’ wing, new chapel, operating-rooms, 
&o., and by adding a story to the present 
nurees’ home and outpatients’ hall, providing 
additional accommodation for the nurses, and a 
mu-eum, library, and students’ rooms, for the 
medical staff. 

Oar illastrations show the nurses’ home and 
servants’ wing, which form a detached building 
on the east side of the hospital property, and 
these with the laundry (of which we give an 
interior view) are connected by a colonnade with 
the main building. d 

The new chapel (the interior of which we 
will illustrate on another occasion) is placed in 
the centre of the main hospital block, and by 
covered approaches access is obtained from all 
parts of the building. c 

The laundry is fitted with machinery 
supplied by Messrs, Thomas & Taylor, of Stock- 
port, worked by steam-power. is 

The interior of the chapel, museum, library, 
and students’ rooms, will be handsomely fitted 
in waluut and pitch-pine French-polisbed, sud 
in all the buildings sanitary and other appli- 
ances of approved kind are being introduced. 

The work connected with the laundry, 
servante’ wing, nurses’ home, colonnade, library, 
and museum, is being execated by Messrs. 
Parnell & Sons, of Rugby ; that of the chapel and 
operating-theatre by Mr. A. Sheppard, of Read- 
ing ; the finishing of the library and museux by 
Mr. A. Kimberley, of Banbury; the engineer's 
work by Messrs. Thomas & Taylor, of Stockport; 
and the whole is being execated from the 
designs and under the eu of Messrs. 
Morrie & Stallwood, architects, of Reading, st ® 
total cost of about 15,0001. 


nt 


——— 


Architect and Builder.—In Station-rosd, 
Snodland, a new church, to be called the New 
Jerasalem Church, is to be built from plans pre- 

by Mr. H. Bridge, builder, of Maidstone, 
who is also the contractor for buildiog the 














charch. The style is Gothic, shape oraciform, 
with a tower. ‘sharoh te to be of Kentish 
rag, with Bath stone dressings. 
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CLOISTERS OF THE ROYAL CONVENT 
oF THE HUELGAS, NEAR BURGOS, 


SPAIN. 

grain is the land of cloisters, both in respect 
of number and beauty. We have illustrated 
gome of them before now. Foremost amongst 
them are those of the Convent of the Queen 
Santa Maria of the Huelgas, near Burgos, of 
whlch we Se ay le a es abe 

ld scarcely go so far as Mr. Fergusson, w 

a in his “ History ”:—“ It ie unrivalled for 
beauty both of detail and design, and is perhaps 
aosurpassed by anything of ite age and style in 
aoy part of Europe”; bot we oan admire it 
greatly for all that.” 
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DESIGN FOR A COTTAGE HOSPITAL. 


Tus drawing illastrates e design for a cottage 
hospital proposed to be built in a small town. 
The object ia view has been to obtain a cheerfa) 
homely effect, entirely removed from anything 
suggestive of # public official building dedicated 

the sick. 
the whole of the accommodation is arranged 
on one floor. On 
building there is large operating-room, a 
dispensary, with separate entrance for ont- 
patients, and two wards for males, together 
with lavatories, water-closets, and a bath-room. 
On the right-hand side of the building is placed 
the kitchen, scallery, and other offices, and two 
wards for females, with bath-roome, lavatories, 
&c., planned the same as those in the male wing. 
In all, twelve beds are provided. 

In the main or centre portion of the building 
is placed a medical officers’ room, 8 committee- 
room, & matron’s sitting-room and bedroom, the 
attendants’ bed-rooms, and a convalescents’ 
room, which opens out into a covered 
The mortuary is away from the building. 

The author of this design is Mr. George E. 
Carroll, of King-street, Liverpool. 





THE FUTURE CATHEDRAL OF 
LIVERPOOL. 


Siz,—Approval — been expressed by 
a correspondent of the Builder (“ Evacastes”’) 
of Canon Venables’s ion in the Nineteenth 
Century to adopt Wren’s unexecuted design for 
8t. Paul’s for the Liverpool Cathedral, I cannot, 
feeling the interest in the subject of a Liverpool 
map, resist the desire to state some grave 
objections to that idea which have occarred to 
me since it was broached. 

The unexecated design of Wren is, it is true, 
in some respects, superior to the executed one. 
It shows a compact and simple composition 
externally; and internally, though not faily 
adapted to the Protestant service, exhibits a 
concentration and uniform spaciousness approx- 
imating to the ideal of a Protestant charch. 
Bat with all due deference to Sir Christopher 
Wren, I ventare to assert that ite chief charac- 
teristic, the four concave facades, is a mistake, 
and one which he himself would acknowledge 
were he to live again in the light that has since 
his days been shed on the sources of sublimity 
and grandeur. The form he chose for the body 
of the building is a very suitable one for the 
abacus of the Ooriathian capital, with which it 
is identical in horizontal section, but it is very 
uvsuitable for the main body of a great edifice, 
more especially a cathedral, the grave destiva- 
tion of which imperatively demands straight 
lines and right angles, as most expressive of 
stability and strength; and without whiob, a 
building, though it may please by its elegance 
and grace, can have bat little of that majesty and 
grandeur of character which should be aimed at 
m an edifice reared to the honour of God, as 
well as to contain a certain number of his 
Worshippers. 

He was probably influenced in favour of the 
curved plan by that of St. Peter’s at Rome, of 
which it seems to be the converse, and which 
represents a cluster of semicircular apses; forms 
which render that great building less great than a 
rectilinear Greek cross plan, with its re-entering 
angles, would have done, But whether led to 
them by St, Peter’s Church or not, the weak 
though gracefal concave of the design 
‘1 question, had it been executed, would have 


"| involve,—the highest architectural beauty and 


which should distinguish a great church, the 
lofty elevations of which Nach sympathise with 
ae oe material works of God. 

8 to the style of the cathedral, I cannot 
but prefer Canon Venables’s suggestion, Ciassic, 
to that of _ correspondent, “ Evacustes,” 
Byzantine. I have not seen Canon Venables’s 
article, except through 
that he means by Classic the colamnar Greaco- 
Roman style, of which the Byzantine and Gothic 
were the eldest daughters, and the beautifal 



























































suthorised to take such proceedin 

damus or otherwise, as he might age diye 
compel the company to adopt effective measures 
to make the path and road safe and secure for 
the protection of the inhabitants and the 
public. The recommendation was adopted. 








PROGRESS OF THE INSTITUTION OF 
CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


varieties of the Saracenic in Spain, Egypt Ar the al 4 
Syria, Persis, and Hindostan, the Pe ,vbe annual general meeting held on the 
daughters, and which is 1 20th inst. the report read showed that during 


r susceptible of equa 
refinement with the Byzantine, and equal sculp- 
tural and pictorial glory with any style. He 
cannot, I think, be far wrong in ing for 
the fature cathedral the atyle of the purest days 
of Christianity, probably long before the time 
of Constantine the Great,—the style of the 
early Christian basilicas and churches in Rome, 
when their ments were purely Protestant; 
and of the first Christian temples of Antioch, 
Alexandria, Jerusalem, and Constantinople, and 
_ 4 me nearest to the style of 
8 temple and contemporary synagogues, 
wherein the Divine founder of Christianity 
frequently taught; which it is more than pro- 
bable partook largely of Roman character. 

The Classic style is unquestionably the pre- 
vailing style in Liverpool. 

I cordially with Canon Venables that 
in the Liverpool Cathedral there should be no 
playiog at long choirs, banishing the altar far 
away from the sight and hearing of the people; 
and also in what he quotes from Mr. Beresford 
Hope, “that it should realise the spirit of the 
age, the wants of the special town, and the 
requirements of our National Charch, and be 
the trae Ecclesia, or House of Assembly of 
Christians of the city and diocese”; conditions 
which may be fulfilled consistently with,—nay, 


the past year there had 
fifty-two members, 119 associate members, and 
forty-nine students, with a decrease of sixteen 
associates, while the honorary members re. 
mained the same. There were on the books on 
the 30th of November last, eighteen honorary 
members, 1,261 members, 1,406 associate mem- 
bers, 552 associates, and 662 students ; together, 
3,899. At the same date in 1860, the number of 
members of all classes was exactly 1,000. The 
student class had only been created fourteen 
years. In the interval, 1,462 cand:dates had 
been admitted, of whom 400 had since been 
elected into the Corporation, and 400 had ceased 
to belong to the Institution and in most instances 
to the profession. The deceases had been at the 
rate of nearly 19 per 1,000, and had included 
several very old members, notably Mr. James 
Ashwell, the survivor of the five founders of the 
Institation. 

The income last year was 12,3981. 11s. 5d., 
besides which the receipts had incladed 3,076l. 
14s. on account of admission fees and life com- 
positions (which were rigidly treated as capital, 
and were not used for defraying ordinary ex- 
penses), and 4311. 5s. 6d. from dividends on trust 
funds. The general expenditure had amounted 
to 12,0921. 7a. 11d., including 6,5231. 17s. 8d. for 
four volumes of Minutes of Proceedings and for 
the subject-matter index. A sum of 3,000. had 
been invested, and 3901. 0s. 1d. had been 
expended for premiums and prizes under trust. 
The cash balance in hand was 771/. 12a. 1d. 
being 4241. 2s. 11d. above what it was at the 
same period in 1880. The income had been 
nearly 4 per cent., and the total receipts 6 per 
cent., in excess of the previous year. 

The nominal or par value of the investments 
held under trust was 14,6421. 13s. 10d., and of 
those belonging absolately to the Corporation 
36,8381, lls. 8d., the dividends on the latter 
having contributed 1,4331. 17s. 6d. to the income. 
It was stated that on the 30th of November, 
1867, the Institution investments (irrespective 
of trast moneys) were of the nominal value of 
17,1331. 1s. 3d.; that in the next two years 
18,1201. 26. 4d. had been paid for rebuilding and 
farnishing the enlarged premises, without the 
necessity for calling upon individual members 
for special subscriptions; and that the present 
capital bad been the growth of little more than 
twelve years. 


been an increase of 


ur. Samvet Hvacins, 








SUBSIDENCE OF LAND AT DENMARK 
HILL, CAMBERWELL. 


A GrapvuaL subsidence of land has taken 
place on the Champion Park side of Denmark- 
hill Station. Some eight or ten years back 
(says the South London Press) the embankment 
contiguous to Champion Park presented a uni- 
form slope, and attracted the attention of the 
pgers from the care and cultivation which 
had been bestowed upon the land. From time 
to time, however, and almost imperceptibly, 
siight subsidences occurred, and temporary 
remedies were introduced for the purpose of 
preventing more seriousencroachments. These 
appear to have been ineffectual ; for within the 
last month or so a very perceptible alteration 
has taken place in the appearance of the em- 
bankment. The clay beneath has slipped away 
and the consequence has been that ruts and 
fissures mark the surface which it formerly 
supported. 
at the meeting of the Camberwell Vestry on 
the 7th inst., the General Purposes Committee 
reported that they had taken into consideration 
a report from the surveyor as to the subsidence 
of the footpath in Champion Park, and that be 
had been in communication eo fa thee 

m ’s engineer, on the subjec was 
= ap phar ge "the Vestry Clerk should 
be directed to serve notice on the company, 
informing them that the subsidence of the foot- 
path and the road required immediate atten- 
tion, and that they should direct their engineer 
to take immediate measures to sre — 

4 nent ot this resolation, active 
og ge hoon taken to prevent a farther sub- 
sidence. Workmen have been engaged in 
removing the clay, and patting in chalk in its 
place. By this means a firmer support will be 
obtained, and the ground, it is anticipated, will 
be more effectually drained. At the De Cres- 
pigny-terrace end, where the results of the 
subsidence are less perceptible, the wall is being 

by large bolsters of wood. 
At the meeting of the bea A =~ hol — 
inat., the General as poe the 
attention of the committee to the fact of a 
farther sabeidence that had taken place on me 
public pathway in Champion Park, next tot 


ighton, and South 
+ pla Mo ee Denmark - hill 








SANITARY PROGRESS AT HENLEY-ON.- 
THAMES. 


TuReE years ago the inhabitants of this pic- 
turesque riverside town were roused out of their 
usually quiet state by a resolution passed by the 
Local Board of Healthin favour of constructing 
waterworks to give the town a supply of pare 
water. This meant an expenditare of 10,000/., 
and was considered a needless and extravagant 
waste of public money by many of the principal 
owners and ratepayers, and an agitation was 
began which resulted in many of the members 
of the Board who had advocated waterworks 
being turned off the Board, and others opposed 
to it takiog their place. The present supply is 
drawn from wells, the draiuage being into cess- 
pools, in many instances so near the wells as to 
make it at least possible for the water to be cov- 
taminated. After the failure of the authorities 

carry out their scheme, a company was 
Taek and a scheme prepared by Mr. Jabez 
Church, C.E., of Westminster. The shares 
were well taken up, and contracts entered into 
for carrying out the works, Messrs. Doowra & 
Sons being entrasted with the construction of 
the reservoir; Mr. Charles Clements, of Henley, 
with the buildings at the pamping-station ; and 
Mesers. Young & ero somes with a engi- 
neering work, including t aying of mains. 
The vole in be softened and filtered by 
Atkins’s procesa, carried out by the Water 
Reform Company, Fiee:-street. The works are 
nearing completion, ard it is hoped that water 





rendered the realised stracture a far leas impos- 
ing pile than the executed cathedral, and ex- 
aded that combination of grandeur and grace! 






may be supplied in about two months: 
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It has lately been thought necessary that the 
surveyor and sanitary i should devote 
the whole of his time to carrying out the duties 
of the offices, and, with a view to this desirable 
purpose, Mr. H. Malcomson (late surveyor of 
Lichfield), has been appointed. 

The Local Board has lately undertaken to do 
all the scavenging and cleansing of cesspools in 
the district, thus hoping to avoid carrying out & 
system of drainage. A memorial, however, 
having been sent to the Local Government 
Board, complaining of the want of such & 
system, Capt. Hildyard, one of the inspectors, 
came down to hold an inquiry, and to inspect 
the town. At a meeting of the Local Board 
last week, a copy of his report was read, in 
which he strongly condemned the present 
arrangement of draining into cesspools, and he 
also stated that it would be impossible to allow 
the slop water from the lower part of the town 
to continue flowing into the Thames. 

The Local Government Board has given the 
authorities six months to prepare a scheme, and 
it is hoped tbat there will be no attempt to shirk 
this important matter, bat that efforts will be 
made to render the drainage of this much- 
frequented sammer resort of visitors perfect, 
and it will doubtless add to its popularity as a 
residential place. 





CRYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL OF 
ENGINEERING. 


Tur certificates gained by the students of the 
Crystal Palace School of Practical Engineering 
were distributed in the lecture-room at the 
palace on the 17th inst., by Sir John Coode, of 
the Council of the Institation of Civil En- 
gineers. Prior to the distribution, Mr. F. K. J. 
Shenton, superintendent of the Crystal Palace 
School of Art, Science, and Literature, read the 
report of the examiners,—Mr. F. Wentworth- 
Shields, M.I.C.E, and Mr. Joseph Fogerty, 
M.1.C.E.,—both of whom congratulated Mr. J. W. 
Wilson, the vice-principal; Mr. J. W. Wilson, 
jun., and their assistants, on the excellent work 
done in the school. 

Sir John Coode, in the course of his address, 
observed that anything more satisfactory than 
the report of the examiners could not be con- 
ceived. Forty years ago, when he himself was 
preparing for the noble profession to which so 
many of them aspired, there was not a single 
institution in the country which could for a 
moment claim to take rank with their school. 
The want being greatly felt, a college for edu- 
cating civil engineers was formed at Patney, bat 
it unfortunately had only a very short exist- 
ence. He mentioned this in order to impress on 
them as strongly as he could the advantages 
which they enjoyed. He had been particularly 
struck with the very happy combination of tech- 
ical instruction with practical training which 
this school offered to the young man who desired 
to join the profession of the civil engineer, or, 
indeed, of the mechanical engineer. 

Major Flood Page, manager of the Crystal 
Palace, moved a vote of thanks to the examiners, 
and expressed the gratitude of his directors to the 
distinguished members of the engineering pro- 
fession who had been ever ready since the 
school was formed to render their services as 
examiners, and to tell them candidly what they 
thought of the institution. The vote was passed 
with acclamation. 

Mr. J. W. Wilson, jan., afterwards stated that 
nearly two-thirds of the students who had left 
the school were in good positions. 








IMPROVEMENT OF GRATES. 


In a lecture on the Economy of Fael for 
domestic purposes, delivered at South Kensing- 
ton in connexion with the Smoke Prevention 
Exhibition, Mr. Thos. Fletcher, F.C.8., said :— 

It is well known that all metals are good con- 
ductors and bad radiators of heat. Any metai 
in contact with burning fuel lowers the tempera- 
ture by conductiog the heat away, and our first 
care must be as far as possible to encase our 
fires with a non-condactor, such as fire-clay. If 
economy of fuel is any consideration, no metal 
must come into contact with it unless absolutely 
necessary. It is or was the fashion to put iron 
backs, sides, grates, and bars to open fires, the 
result being dirt, smoke, cinders, and great 
waste of fuel. Thousands of people who have 
these extravagant grates, knowing they are 
extravagant, go on from year to year because 


them in houses which may be left at any time, 
the certain outlay being greater than the pro- 
bable economy. I will try to explain to you 
how you can, with very little trouble or expense, 
convert these extravagant grates into the most 
modern and approved forme. si Pe will 
be, if my own experience is any guide, a saving 
of at ah one-third the fael, and more than 
half the dirt and trouble. There is only one 
fairly good non-conductor of heat kaown at 


ordinary fire-clay. If we use this to line a 
grate, the result is, if not fitted and then barnt 
in a kiln, it simply cracks away and falls to 
powder when the fire is lighted, and here ie the 
point to which I wish to call your special 
attention. If you take ordinary builder’s fire- 
clay, and mix it, not with water, but with a 
solution of silicate of soda, you can build, shape, 
or patch your fire-linings te any extent, without 
risk of breakage or falling to pieces. If you 
get cracks you can repair them perfectly with 
the same material, and you can also repair 
broken or damaged fire-clay linings already in 
use, provided the surfaces you wish to join or 
build to are clean and damp, to ensure perfect 
adhesion. You will of course understand that 
loose fire-bricks or balls are an unnecessary 
nuisance, as you can reduce or alter your fire- 
grates neatly and well by this material, using, 
if necessary, lumps of broken brick to fill up 
any large spaces, and plastering over these, 
making a neat finish of the whole. Silicate of 
soda, or soluble glass, is not exactly what soap 
is made from, but it is used to an enormous 
extent for the adulteration of soap, and can be 
obtained easily at a very small cost. We 
pay for it at the soap-works at about 1s. 3d. per 
gallon. One most important point is, that 
the iron bars under the fire shall not only 
be closed by building up underneath the fire- 
grate with bricks, but the mixture I refer to must 
be laid on the apper side of these bars 
uatil it is about ¢ in. to 1 in. thick, so as totally 
to prevent contact of the metal with the buarn- 
ing fuel. The front bars of the fire must be 
left alone; it is not possible to interfere with 
these without spoiling the appearance of the 
fire. When we get a solid fire-clay bottom, 
back, and sides to a fire, we get a mach higher 
temperature, because the heat is not conducted 
away by the metal; we get no cinders, and our 
fire, burning, as it does, principally on the sur- 
face, is both brighter, hotter, and much more 
free from smoke. It will be found, also, that 
the fuel consumption is very mach reduced, and 
the fire burns mach longer without attention.’ 








THE REMOVAL OF MATERIALS 
BUILDINGS ON WHICH MONEY 
BEEN LENT. 


Siz,— From my experience last week it would 
appear that thieves need no longer fear the 
police or run the risk of a prison. I have a man 
in charge of some unfinished at Ed- 
monton which had been abandoned by the 
builders, and on which property I have lent 
money. I have an equitable mortgage and 
deposit of the building agreement, in which 
latter it is covenanted that no materials shall be 
removed without my written consent. The man 
in charge wired me the other day that a number 
of roughs had arrived, and were loading a van 
with materials from the buildings, purporting to 
be acting under a bill of sale.* I replied that 
he was to lock up any person stealing the mate- 
rials, and detain the goods; but the police 
refused to take the charge or in any way to inter- 
fere, and so the materials disappeared and some 
portion of my security vaniehed under the eyes 
of the police. 

What an opportanity for the thieves of London 
to get up bills of sale and plunder in broad day- 
light every carcass in the subarbs, under the 
eye, if not under the protection, of the police! 
In like manner a builder, to whom I had also 
advanced money, failed to complete his work at 
Wandsworth, and I bad unfortunately to enter 
into possession, three months ago, under my 
powers contained in the building agreement. Io 
November I entered into # contract with another 
builder to finish the property for me for a certain 
sum of money, and while he and his men were at 
work, a few days ago, there came upon the 
scene about a dozen roughs and a policeman, 
aod forthwith a quantity of materials were 
forcibly taken away. It transpired that a 
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they object to the cost and megs of replacing 





* A search has been made the 
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mason who, four months ago, was employed 
the original builder, hi Se pesbopiea ts wal 
the materials taken away to a neighbouring 
publican, and, after flourishing a receipt, I was 
left minus the materials, the police looking on 
and refusing in any way to interfere. 
The contractor who is responsible 
the goods applied to Mr. Partridge on Saturday, 
bat that gentleman simply called it a dispute of 
title, and referred the contractor to a superior 


present which can be applied to grates,—that is, | court 


I wonder if the mason had sold Mr. Partridge’s 
sideboard to a publican, and the roughs had 
dealt with it as they did with my materials, 
whether he would have considered it a dispute 
of title or sent the parties to prison ? 

The fact of refusing to interfere under 
criminal chargé in such cases opens the door to 
a flood of crime. The whole scum of London 
may now proceed to sell materials which do not 
belong to them, carry off the spoil, and dispose 
of it without fear or hindrance. 

I do not complain of any man urging e claim 
or disputing my claim; bat, with all respect to 
the learned magistrate and the police, I con- 
sider it a crime for a band of men to enter 
(trespass upon) my premises, and forcibly re. 
move materials without my knowledge and 
consent, and dispose of the same before esta- 
blishing a claim to them. It is no question of 
title, for that can and ought to be settled without 
a removal of goods. It is a question of crime or 
no crime, and if I am correct in calling it crime, 
then it is for the police and the magistrate to 
deal with it; if no crime, then it is a millennium 
for some of the denizens of Saveu Dials. 

W. G. 





WANT OF A RAILWAY, EAST DUOLWICH. 


At a public meeting held recently in East 
Dalwich, a resolation to the effect that a new 
railway was required giving additional accom- 
modation for that district, was proposed and 
warmly supported by several speakers ; amongst 
others by Mr. Mercer, who said that ten years 
ago there was little to be seen but green fields, 
and other indications of rural life. Since that 
time something like 4,800 houses had been built, 
but he was sorry to say that 40 per cent. of 
them were unoccupied at the present time, and 
it was simply because were not afforded 
means of getting to and from the City quickly. 
Another speaker (Mr. J. Ball) said that withia 
the last two days he had counted the number of 
empty houses in the three main thoroughfares 
of the district, viz., Lordship-lane, Crystal 
Palace-road, and Barry-road. In Lordship-lane, 
from Goose-green to Barry-road, he foand 159 
houses or shops occupied, 72 unoccupied, and 19 
in process of building. In Barry-road, 107 were 
occupied, 44 unoccupied, and 12 were unfinished. 
In Crystal Palace-road, 215 of the houses were 
occupied, 105 unoccupied, and 9 were in an un- 
finished condition. The namber of unoccupied 
hoases amounted to about 80 per cent. of the 
whole. The resolution was unanimously adopted, 
as was also another resolution appointing @ com- 
mittee to wait upon the representatives of the 
two railway companies in reference to the con- 
struction of the proposed new line. 





CURIOUS EFFEOT OF A STORM. 


A curious effect of the last equinoctial gales 
is reported from Griesheim, in Germany. A 
chimney had just been finished at the Chemical 
Works at that when the storm came on. 
The total height of the chimney was 40 mitres. 
The upper 32 méatres above the socle were 
divided wd four parts, which were respectively 
two bricks and a half, two, one and a half, and one 
brick in thickness, the mortar being of ordinary 
lime and sand. The violent wind which came 
on immediately after the bricklayers had finished 
had the effect of bending the chimney fally & 
yard ont of the vertical line. Bat it be kage ~~ 
this, it twisted the upper portion of the chimne, 
perceptibly round ite ae out of its original posi- 
tion. The deviation from the vertical line begins 
a little above the soole, and then increases in & 
slight curve up to the top, which, 98 “ste 
stated, is fally a yard out of the perpendicular 
or axial line. The materials used were of yey 
excellent quality, nor was tnere anything 10 the 
method of constraction to account for the strange 
effect visible after the storm. It is clear co 
the mortar was not dry, and was, therefore, _ 
capable of the effect of the unas 
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FUNERAL OF MB. G. B. STRERT, R.A. 


Oa Thursday last, the 29th, the remains of 
the late George Edmund Street, RB.A., 
P.RLB.A., F.S.A., &c., were interred with all 
due solemnity in the nave of Westminster 
Abbey. The procession started from the resi- 
dence of the deceased, 14, Cavendish-place, 
Cavendish-square, sbout two o’cleck, in the 
order hereuader mentioned :— 

The faneral car pra tay the body. 

Seven mourning , the mem. 
bers of the deceased’s family, ading Mr. 
Arthur Edmund Street, M.A., A.R.LB.A, gon; 
a brother and sister of the deceased; Mr. 
Wells, R.4., and @ namber of other private 
friends; besides several representatives of Mr. 
Street’s office staff, inclading Mesers. Tanner, 
Gandy, and Holland. 

Four mourniog coaches, containing the Presi- 
dent and Couneil of the Royal Academy, vis. :— 
Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A.; and Messrs. 
Alma Tadema, H. H. Armstead, Vicat Cole, J. 
E. Hodgson, F. B. Pickersgill (Keeper), and 
other members and officers of the Academy, 
including Mr. Fred. A. Eaton, Secretary. 

Nine mourning coaches, containing the Past 
Presidents, Past Vice-Presidents, the Vice-Pre- 
sidents, Members of Council and other officers, 
Honorary Associates, and other members of the 
Royal Institate of British Architects, viz.,—First 
coach, Professor Donaldson, P.P.; Mr. Charles 
Barry, P.P.; and Mr. George Godwin, P.V.P. 
Second coach: Mr. Horace Jones (the City Archi- 
tect), V.P.; Mr. Ewan Christian, V.P.; Mr. F.C. 
Penrose, M.A., P.V.P.; and Mr. David Mocatta, 
P.V.P. The third, fourth, and fifth coaches 
contained the Members of Council, in the follow- 
ing order,—Mr. A. W. Blomfield, M.A.; Mr. 
James Brooks; Mr. David Brandon, F.S.A.; 
Mr. Arthur Cates; Mr. Joseph Clarke, F.8.A. ; 
Mr. John Gibson; Mr. Hen 3; Mr. Octa- 
vias Hansard; Mr. J. T. owles; Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse, A.R.A.; Mr. EB. G. Paley; and Mr. 
Thomas Worthingtoa. In the sixth coach were 
Mr. J. Macvivar Anderson, honorary secretary ; 
Mr. William H, White, ; Col. Sir 
Andrew Clarke, R.E., C.B., K.C.M.G. (repre. 
sentiog the Royal Bogiaeers); and the Right 
Hon. W. H. Smith, M.P. (Hon. Associate). In 
theseventh coach were Sir Philip Canliffe Owen, 
C.B.; Mr. P. C. Hardwick, F.S.A.; M. le Pro. 
fessear Emil Trélat, of La Société des Ingénieurs 
Civils, Paris (Hon. and Corr. Member); and Mr. 
James Abernethy, Past President of the 
Institution of Civil Bogineers (Hon. Asso- 
ciate). The eighth coach contained Mr. 
G. J. Symons, F.R.8., President of the Meteoro- 
logical Society; Me. C. L. Bastlake (Keeper of 
the National Gallery); Mr. J Goddard, 
President of the Leicestershire 8 of Archi- 
tects; and Mr. John P. Seddon (representing 
the Royal Architectaral Maseam). The occn- 
pants of the ninth coach were Mr. T. M. Rick- 
man, F.S.A. (Auditor); Mr. J. Tillman, Presi- 
dent of the Northern Architectural Association ; 
and Mr. J. Wreghité Connon (representing the 
Leeds Architectural Soeiety.) 

Ooe mourning coach, containing representa- 
tives of the Council of the Society of Antiquaries. 

One mourning-coach, containing the foilowing 
representatives of the Architectaral Associa- 
tion, viz, Mr. Aston Webb, President; Messrs. 
Frederick E. Eales and W. H. Atkin Berry, 
honorary secretaries; and Mr. J. Douglass 
Mathews, treasurer. 

The carriage of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
and several private carriages, brought up the 
rear of the procession, which took the following 
roate: — Regent - street, Waterloo-place, Pall 
Mall, Cockspar-street, Whitehall, Parliament- 
street, Broad , and Dean's Yard, to 


the west cloisters gate, arriving at 2°50, whence 
the procession entered the Abbey, preceded by 
the choristers and clergy of the Abbey. The 
latter incladed the Very Rev. the Dean (Dr. 
Bradiey); Qamons Farrar, Duckworth, Barry, 
and Rowsell; and Minor-Canons Troutbeck, 
Price, and Obeadie, 
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3| following gentlemen were among many old 


professes to do, and does it effectually, is very 


Hon. Mr. Justice i 
Chancellor) Kay (representing the Lord 
he mourners entered the Abbey in the order 
ae they proceeded from Cavendish-square, 
ollowed by representatives of the general body 
of the Royal Academicians, Associate-Acade. 
micians, and officers of the Academy; of the 
ae body of the Fellows, Associates, and 
onorary Associates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects; of the general body of the 
Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries ; and of 
the general body of the members of the Archi. 
tectural Association. Also represented at the 
funeral were clerks of works, builders, and 
carvers who hed worked under Mr. Street, in- 
clading Mr. W. T. Creed (clerk of works), Mr. 
pens ee ae at the Royal Courts of 

ice), an r. H. G. M 

the Courts of Justice). sb cs 
The service was fall choral. The grave is in 
the nave, jast by the pulpit, and close to the 
graves of Sir Charles Barry and Sir Gilbert 
Scott. 
Besides the gentlemen whom we have alread y 
named as attending the funeral, we noticed 
Messrs. J. C. Horsley, R.A.; J. E. Millais, R.A. ; 
W. Calder Marshall, R.A.; W. Q. Orchardson, 
R.A.; W. W. Oaless, R.A.; J. R. Herbert, R.A. ; 
P. H. Calderon, R.A.; H. S. Marks, R.A.; T. 
O. Barlow, R.A.; Alfred Waterhouse, A.R.A.; 
KE. Long, A.R.A., J. E. Boehm, A.R.A.; Marcus 
Sone, A.R.A.; J. McWhirter, A.R.A.; G. 
Aitchison, A.R.A.; R. Phené Spiers, Master of 
the Architectural School at the Royal Academy ; 
Hagh Stannus; Professor Kerr; Professor T. 
Roger Smith; Messrs. E. Woodthorpe ; W. 
White, F.S.A.; Bowes A. Paice; James Fer- 
gusson, F.R.S.; George Vulliamy; John Hebb; 
KE. R. Robson, F.8.A.; E.0. Robins, F.S.A.; T. 
W. Cutler; E. I’Anson; F. H. A. Hardcastle; 
Hampden W. Pratt; H. Jarvis, jun.; Cole A. 
Adams ; H. Lovegrove; Thomas Hawksley, 
M. Inst. C.E.; R. W. Edis, F.S.A.; C. F. Hay- 
ward, F.S.A.; Mr. BR. L. Cox; and Sir Henry 
Cole, C.B. We were elo informed that the 


assistants and pupils of Mr. Street who came 
from near and far to the faneral, viz. Mr. 
G. D. Oliver (Carlisle), Mr. H. G. W. Drink- 
water (Oxford), Mr. W. Wood Bethell, Mr. 
James Bell, Mr. T. E. Collcutt, and Mr. Sidney 
Vacher. 
No doubt many names are omitted in the 
foregoing account, which is, however, as perfect 
as it could be made in the two or three hours 
which intervened between the conclusion of the 
faneral ceremony aad the time of our going to 
press. 
The faneral arrangements were in the hands 
of Messrs. Holland & Son, of Mount-street, 
Grosvenor-square. 





The Government has confided the completion 
of the Courts of Jastice to the two gentlemen 
who have been Mr. Street’s chief assistants in 
the work. This took place sume little time 
before his death, but it was thought the mention 
of it might have affected him, aud we, therefore, 
avoided doing so.—TIn our notice last week 
we mentioned as Mr. Street's execator a brother 
Royal Academician. This is not correct; Mr. 
Arthur Edmund Street is left sole executor 
of his father’s will. 








THE “ELECTRIC” PAINT REMOVER. 


We have had av opportunity of seeing some 
experiments with the new patent “ Electric” 
Paint Remover lately introduced into the 
market by the and manufacturers, 
Mesers. Rendle Bros., of Westminster-chambers, 
who, already well koown (in conjanetion with 
their father, the late Mr. W. Edgcumbe Rendle) 
for their admirable method of glaziog roofs 
without putty, are likely to become as well 
known for the valuable material which is 
named at the head of this article. Before 


should perhaps note that the material is che- 


results obtained by its use are not obtained 
with the rapidity of lightning, the celerity with 
which the “ Paint Remover ” does the work it 


mical, and not electrical, in its action, the title | P See & 150.0001. to 200,0001 
“ Blectric” being adopted b the patentees as mated, will cost from 1o¥, , : : 
‘ he io. we A rapidity iJ action which is | 300/. are to be equally divided between the four 
"| one of its chief characteristics. Although ae be paid the ordinary commission on the outlay. 


U0 counting the votes, it was found that 
th Saville & Sona, of 1, Argyle-square, and 
Messrs. Isaacs & Florence were ay each i 

position materia is being so, @ second voting took piace, an 
a ve : _— was:—Saville & Son, 13; and Isaacs 





of which are stated to be non-injurious to the 
wood or other material from which the paint is 
Ma removed. One mares ient common to most 
removers, viz., lime, is totally absent. The 
material, which ig in the form of perm creamy 
paste of equal consistency, is sold in tins, and it 
has the recommendation of being very cheap. 
It is easily applied, possesses no offensive smell, 
contains no grit, and is not injarious (as we 
are informed) to the hands of the workmen 
using it, nor does it injure the material ope. 
rated upon. It is equally efficacious for the 
removal of old paint, varnish, tar, rust (where 
not eaten into the metal), grease, japan, &c., 
from wood, stone, iron, marble, &. Another 
application of it is for the rapid removal of wall- 
papers, a pint of the “ Remover” being mixed 
with @ pailfal of water, and the mixture laid on 
the paper to be removed with a plastering brush. 
By the time the workman has made the circuit 
of ® small room in this way, he will be able to 
quickly wash off the paper, beginning, of course, 
where he commenced with his brush. Toremove 
paint, japan, &.,a thick coating of the “Re. 
mover” is spread with a palette-knife or 
trowel on the surface to be operated upon, and 
allowed to remain for about half an hour. The 
rationale of its action is that the strong 
alkali of the compound, acting upon the 
oil contained in the paint, induces saponi- 
fication, rapidly forming a kind of soapy 
paste in which the ingredients of the paint are 
taken up, and when this process is completed (a 
matter which is easily ascertained by the re- 
moval, with a knife or other tool, of a portion of 
the layer of “Remover,” or by its change in 
colour, as it loses its whiteness in proportion as 
it absorbs the pigments in the paint), the work 
operated upon can be held under a water tap, or 
sabjected to the action of a jet of water, or 
washed with a flannel and water. The newer 
the paint, and the fewer the coats of it which 
have to be removed, the quicker, of course, is 
the action of the “ Remover,” one application 
of which will be found to be sufficient for all 
ordinary work. Among the specimens which 
we saw operated upon were pieces of painted 
wood and parts of japanned gas-meter-cases, 
and each experiment was perfectly successful, 
fully bearing out the claims made on behalf of 
the “ Paint Remover.” 
We have etated that the material will clean 
stonework. This it willdo, whether the stone- 
work be covered with paint or discoloured by 
soot or grease. Talking of grease, we call to 
mind a notable instance of the defacement of a 
building by that kind of “ matter in the wrong 
place,” viz., the Portland stone surbase on the 
exterior of the Metropolitan Meat Market at 
Smithfield. This is disfigured by being overlaid 
with a veritable “dado” of grease made quite 
black by dirt. The cause of this eyesore is that 
the butchers and market-porters, in the inter- 
vals of carcass-carrying, loll, pipe in mouth, 
and, of course, with their greasy “ overalls” on, 
against Mr. Horace Jones's architecture. The 
Corporation of London will, we thiak, do well to 
allow Messrs. Rendle to try their new material 
on this greasy dado, which, however much it 
may tend to preserve the stone, is a great 
disfigurement to the building. 
Messrs. Rendle prepare a special solution of 
their material, prepared expressly for cleansing 
very delicate carved work, and for use in the 
cleaning and restoration of textile fabrics. 
We have said enough to show the remarkable 
properties of this material, which we have no 
doubt has a good future before it. 





PROPOSED NEW WORKHOUSE FOR 
ST. PANCRAS. 
Tue Guardians of the above parish, after 


nominating the following architects, — viz., 


Messrs. Aidwinckle, Young & Hall, Hoole, 


Bridgman, Saville & Son, Ieaacs & Florence, 
Verity, Norman Shaw, Seddon, Quilter, Giles & 
describing i j icatio Gou, Wadrop, and Gundry,—have selected 

na borg hoe prose eg gg the ph five on the list to send in competitive 


lans for the new workhouse, which, it is erti- 


unsaccessfal candidates ; the successful one will 








its principal i ient, we understand, is 
chemically pure soda, with other ingredients, all 





& Florence, 4. 
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THE PUBLIC SAFETY IN THEATRES. 


At the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works on the 23rd inst., the Building Act Com- 
mittee recommended that the Superintending 
Architect be authorised to have a translation 
made of the Berlin and Hamborg Theatre Regu- 
lations, and that he be instracted to obtain, if 
possible, a copy of the new regulations issued 
by the municipal authorities of Vienna, and 
have a translation thereof made, and that the 
translations be printed and circulated amongst 
the members of the Board. The recommenda- 
tion was agreed to. The committee alao re- 

that after the inquiry relative to the 
inspection of the Royal Comedy Theatre, Panton- 
street, and the Avenae Theatre, Norchumber- 
land-avenue, they regretted that the examina- 
tion of the latter theatre had not been more 
carefully made, and under more favourable cir- 
cametavces. A discussion of a personal cha- 
racter followed, in which the interference of the 
District Surveyor by a letter addressed to the 
Saperintending Architect was condemned on 
one side and defended on the other. The 
report of the committee was adopted. 

We have received a number of letters on the 
subject of these t wo theatres, and of the differences 
which have grown up between the District 
Surveyor and the Superintending Architect of 
the Board in connexion with them; bat they 
deal so freely with persons that we have 
avoided discassing them. If the public safety, 
however, be at stake, it must of course be 
done. 

At a meeting of the dramatic] critica of 
the principal London newspapers, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were passed: — 1. That 
the condition of many of the London theatres, 
both in regard to the stage and the auditory, 
in case of fire and panic, is extremely unsatis- 
factory and unsafe. 2. That the time has 
come for amending the laws that apply to 
theatres and places of amusement generally 
in the United Kingdom; and that it is 
highly necessary to appoint a Government 
official, to be held publicly responsible 
for the safety of theatres and places of amuse- 
ment, and to be assisted by qualified inspectors. 
3. That, pending the introduction of new legisla- 
tive measures, and for the immediate protection 
of the public, the control, as regarde danger 
from fire, of all theatres and places of amuse. 
ment should be placed under the direction of 
the official chief of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade 
and his sabordinates. 4, That the Lord Chamber. 
lain be invited to assist, as far as lies in his 
power, in the prevention of danger from fire, or 
alarm of fire, in theatres. 

Mr. C. J. Phipps, F.8.A., has, at the request 
of Mr. Michael Gann, made an examination of 
the Gaiety Theatre, Dablin, with especial regard 
to facilities for safe egress in case of panic. He 
finds that the supplies of gas to the corridors 
aod staircases are quite distinct and taken from 
an entirely different main from that supplying 
the stage. Each division of the audience has 
its own entrance and way out, and the various 
attendants and officials are charged with the 
daty of opening all doors, &., under their 
control directly the exit of the andience is 
impending. ll internal doors and barriers 
open outwards, and external doors are locked 
back while the audience is in the theatre. There 
are high-pressure mains on the stage, in front 
and in the flies, with a fireman of the Brigade 
always in attendance while the audience is in 
the theatre. On the most crowded nights the 
andience is out of the theatre in four mioutes, 
so that, Mr. Phipps says, “the danger is not 
from fire, but from a mad stampede.” Ay; 
bat how to prevent danger from this cause ? 








The Safety of Churches.—Very little time 
has been needed to produce cases in confirma- 
tion of the truth of the observations we made 
last week touching the necessity for attention to 
the modes of exit provided in churches as well 
asin theatres. On Christmas-day at Warsaw 
in the Charch of the Holy Cross, a false alarm 
of fire was given by some evil-disposed person. 
A general panic ensned, the worshippers making 
® mad rash to the doors. Some thirty or forty 
persons were crushed or trampled to death, and 
about sixty others were more or less injared, 
Again, on Boxing-day the floor of the Methodist 
chspel at Camborne, near Ply moath, laden with 
goods for a bazaar, gave way and produced a 
frightfal panic and serious injaries to many 


persons, 








PATENT RECORD.* 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


buildings, &o. Deo. 9, 1581. 

5.381. D. Gill, ee Water- 
closet a tus, &. .9, - 

5391. ow. R. Lake, London. Oesspools. 
(Com. by L. Mouras, Vesoul, France.) Deo. 9, 
I88L. 

5,397. W. Whitwell, Stockton-on-Tees. Appa- 
ratas for heating air, &c. Deo. 9, 1881. 

5,419. G. H. Chubb, London, aud H. W. 
Chubb, Chislehurst. Locks. Deo. 10, 1881. 

5,424. E. A. Rippingille, Aston-juxta-Birming- 
ham. Gasstove. Dec. 12, 1881. 

5,439. W. E. Barder, Loughborough. Boilers 
for hot-water apparatus. Dec. 13, 1881. 

5,466. W. Bash, J. Bash, and N. 8S. Dansa, 
Manchester. Locks and latehes. Deo. 14, 
1881. 

NOTICES TO PROCEED 


have been given by the following applicants, on 
the dates named. 
Dec. 18, 1881. 


Deptford. Regulating the supply of water to 
water-closets, &o. Aug. 9, 1881, 

3,535. J. C. Johnson, Gravesend. Manafac- 
ture of Portland and other cements. Aug. 15, 
1881. 

3,862. J. Dunnachie, Glenboig. Regenerative 
kilos for burning fire-bricks, &c. Sept. 6, 1881. 

4,927. E. de Pass, London. Manufactaring 
artificial stone. (Com. by R. H. Stone, Brighton, 
Victoria.) _ Nov. 10, 1881. 


Dec. 16, 1881, 


8,507. E. G. Brewer, London. Plastering. 
(Com. by D. W. Stockstill, T. J. MoGeary, and 
E. W. Anderson, Washington, U.S.A.) Aag. 2, 
1881. 

3,512. T. Redmayne, Sheffield. Stoves and 
fireplaces. Aug. 12, 1881. 

8,523. W. Brierley, Halifax. Venetian blinds. 
(Com. by F. Biiler, Teplitz, Austria.) Aug. 13, 
i8sl. 

4,678. 8. Leoni, London. Apparatus for 
heating, cooking, &., by gas. Oot. 26, 1881.' 

ABRIDGMENTS OF *SPECIFICATIONS 

Published during the Week ending December 17, 1881. 

1,981. G. Giles, Birmingham. Cornice-poles. 

A tubular poleis — on the underside, and has 
within it another pole on which is a right and left handed 
screw. On the inner pole are the rings for the curtains, 
each of which has a tooth workiug in the screw. On the 
end of the pole is @ toothed roller end, which is actuated 


by a cord, and makes the pole revolve, taking backwards 
and forwards the curtain rings. May 7, 1881. Price 4d, 


1,983. C. J. Pollard,;- Burnley. Stoves and 
fire-ranges. 

A chamber, in the sides of which are air- » is 
pl«ced in the centre of the stove or range, and fitted with 


a damper to regalate the supply of sir admitted to the 
fire, (Pro. Pro.) May 7,1881. Price 2a. 


2,000. E. Edwards, London. Wrought-iron 
window-frames. 

The frames and cross-pieces of the windows are mads of 
iron of hollow square cross-section and a bed of non-con- 
ducting msteriai is arranged between the 8 to prevent 
cold air entering theroom. (Com, by C. A. Schiitz, Stral- 
sund.) May 9, 1881. Price 6d, 

2,021. E. V. Harris, Winchester. Sliding 
window-sashes. 

The sash-tiles are divided, and to the side portions that 
slide in the goovesa of the window-frames the sash is 
pivoted, so that it may be swung over for cleaning, &c. 
(Pro. Pro.) May 9, 1881. Price 2d, 


2,037. H. J. Haddan, Westminster. Appa- 
ratas for drying, roasting, &. ‘ 

The oven and flues are formed of brickwork. A screw- 
conveyor and its cariog, which are of are placed 
over the oven. The fireplace is at the side of the oven, all 
round which the flues extend. (Com. by BE. H. Potter, 
New York, U.S.A. (Pro. Pro.) 10, 1881. Price 2a. 

2,040. P. Jensen, London. Artificial stones 
or compositions. 

Palverieed asbestor is mixed with a silicions solution of 
25° to 50° Bausné, ic oxides, and chalk, plaster of 
Paris, lime or clay. Ia the thicker states this formsan 
artificial stone, and in the thinner states a paint or cement 
(Com. by E. J. Erichsen, Copenhagen.) 10th May, 1891. 
Price 4d. : 

2,014. W. Clapham, Leeds. Fire-grates. 

The bottom gratiogs of these grates have a rising and 
lowering motion by «rack and pinion, by which motion 
the size of the fire is increased or reduced, (Pro, Pro.) 
10th May, 1831. Price 2d. 

2,059. A. Gaattari, London. Machinery for 
producing designs upon marble. 

The surfaces of the moulds are roughened or covered 








pccompled by Hart & Cow, patent agente, 29, Hew 


5,379. J. ©. Baker, Liverpool. Ventilating 


clamp the bar. 
U.8.A.). May 11, 1881. Price 
2,087. G. Osborne, Brighton. High. ressure 
regulating taps or valves. Sg 
This is an i vement Patent 2,994 of i 
peng the ato! var tor the sem fie tart 
, e of the tap, inste: 
of on the under that it is easic 
or apindio when sakonke May 13, ieei. Price ea” = 
2,100. A. A. Bedford, Clapham. Locks or 
fastenings. 
The novelty here is that the handle must be pressed 


spriog forces the bandle out again, ao that the doo: 
be epee by mistake, (Pro. Pro.) May 15, 1881, 


3,451. E. Lee, Torquay, and A. C. Moore, | pri 


2,105. F. O. Jeune, London. Manufacture of 
ornamental embossed fabrics for covering 
walis, &. 

Indiarubber is thoroughly cleansed and reduced to dough 
by @ spirit solvent. This dough ie mixed with an equal 
ay of fiaely-ground cork, and spread on a cotton 

. After pees oot it is rolled and faced. The em. 
bossing is thea perf»rmed by ve gh ces under a block 
haviag the desired pattern, and is the fabric is 
coloured and May 13,1881. Price 24, 








RESOURCES OF IRELAND. 


Art the Statistical Society, on the 20th inst., 
Dr. Balfour in the chair, a paper was read on 
“The Industrial Rssources of Ireland,” by 
Mr. G. Phillips Bevan, D.L., showing that 
the industrial position of Ireland has been 
strangely neglected, the attention of statesmen 
and others having been entirely engrossed with 
the political side of the question. Great igno- 
rance, moreover, prevails as to what the indue- 
trial resources of the country really are. It is 
very clear that, with a few exceptions, the 
indastries have been declining, as has also the 
industrial section of the population. There is 
no industrial point on which there is more mis- 
apprehension than about the coal and iron 
deposits of Ireland, which it is the fashion to 
ignore, though most unfoundedly. The coal 
deposits of the Leinster field are estimated to 
possess 102,580,000 available tons; those of the 
Munster field, 20 millions; of the Coonaught 
field, 10 millions; of the Ulster field, 48,900,000; 
total, 182,280,000; and yet, with all these known 
valuable beds, the collieries of Ireland are in 4 
languishing condition, the annual outputs never 
exceeding 140,000 tons, and seldom reaching 
that. While in 1876 the Leinster field alone 
produced 170,000 tons, the total yield of all 
Ireland in 1880 was only 133,719. No wonder, 
then, that the namber of collieries is on the 
decline, as also of coal miners. It is the more 
unaccountable, as the coals are of excellent 
quality, both bituminous and anthracite, and 
the annual consumption of coal in Ireland is 
now nearly three million tons. Two centaries 
ago, Ireland a flourishing iron trade, 
charcoal-smelted ; and it has since beeo proved 
by competent authorities that the best iron can 
be made in Ireland as cheaply ae in Hogland ; 
and although Eoglish and American competi- 
tion would keep Irish iron out of the markets of 
the world, there is no reason why a large home 
demand shoald not be at home. Cement 
works have been started in County Fermanagh 
by Mr. Bloomfield, of Castle Coldwell, aod have 
proved a great boon tothe coe i —. 
The Irish build stones, ich are 0 P 
= have been greatly 
overlooked. Probably no —e in the wor 


gestions proposed are,—that an exhaustive e™ 
amination should be made of every corner of 
Commission, 0 as to obtain 
ve of what the coustry 's 
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ld be offered, as was done with great success 
shothe starting of the linen trade, and is being 
done in the fisheries, for the development of any 


i and for 
soe eee The lack of com 
cation is @ 
heaplight railwe 
ol and north-west coasts and the 
so that the wilds of Donegal, Mayo, 
Clare, and Kerry may be opened 


be created, giving occupation to great numbers 


¢ starving people, 
would follow permanently in their track. . 








THE DURABILITY OF CALCAREOUS 
STONE. 

Sin,—Referring to Mr. H. Travis’s letter of 
the 3rd inst., and his remarks on the perishable 
nature of the calcareous stones used in our 
pablio buildings, and Mr. Codner’s “* Notes on our 
Cathedrals,” p. 738, I shall be glad to make afew 
observations on the durability of calcareous 
stones, if you will kindly allow me, in your valu. 
able paper. Having had thirty-five years’ experi- 
ence as & stone-carver in most parts of England, 
Ireland, and France, aod for nearly two years 
taken caste from the old work for the Mediz val 
Court at the Crystal Palace, I have had rather 
a large field of observation with regard to the 
darability of the stones used in our Mediwval 
architecture. 

When engaged on the carving at the west 
front restoration of Wells Cathedral, I pointed 
out to my late partner, O. J. Herley, the fact 
that I had noticed at Beverley Minater, York, 
Lincoln, Peterborough, Salisbury, &c., but here 
toa more marked extent, that the faces of the 
towers looking east and north were in a much 
higher state of preservation than those lookiog 
west and south; in fact, here,—Wells,—at the 
north-east angle of the north tower, the figare. 
ornament and mason’s work are as sharp as 
when first cat, though they have been here 
about 700 years; the clawtool marks are quite 
plain. The stone is @ fine limestone, an oolite, 
impregnated with a metallic oxide from Doulting, 
near Shepton Mallet, whilethatof York, Beverley, 
and Lincoln is a ian limestone from 
Bramham Moor, Tadcaster. The Percy shrine, 
Beverley Minster, one of the finest monuments 
of the Decorated period in England, is in Tad- 
caster stone, acd is as sharp as when first done, 
though erected in the reign of Edward I. The 
same observation may be made with regard to 
our Portland stone buildings of London, Dablin, 
&c. Notice St. Paul’s Cathedral on the north 
side,—Grioling Gibbons’s carved panels are as 
good as ever; the same at Somerset House, the 
“Strand” north front,—those atone heads, 
“the river gods of England,” by Bacon, are as 
sharp as ever, only black, while the river front 
looking south is more decayed. 

All this proves that it is not the cold frost or 
smoke that decays the stone, but the wet, as 
our south-west winds, giving us the benefit of 
the gulf-stream, are always more charged with 
moisture; and that if these calcareous stones 
can be kept dry, they will stand for an indefi- 
nite period. The question is, how to keep the 
water from percolating the stone? When erect- 
ing some monuments in the Dublin Cemetery, 
I noticed the clean whiteness of the Portland 
stones there; some that had been fixed for 


might have thought they had been painted, but 
to paint stone is to spoil it. No, there were the 
little shells and flints, sho 
granular sirface of the stone. 
the practice of the cemetery masons there 
always to oil their Portland stones with 
linseed oil; it must be done when the 
quite dry. A warm summer's day is 
time, and only one coat, asa 

on the surface and tarn dark; the 
the surface bleaches out almost as 
statuary, and the oil that 
stone keeps the wet from 
preserves the stone. No doubt, a 
the soot that sticks to the surface 
the suction or capillary attraction of the 
this has been stopped by the oil, is loose, 
washed away by the rain, and the stone 
clean. I have no doubt, if all the Portland 
Bath stone buildings of London were 
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this manner, they would stand lo 

cleaner ; and if mf rere essa ma oat 

gilded like King William at Hull, or Prince 

Albert in Hyde Park, Londor, they would have a 

more ul appearance than they now have. 
C. Appey. 





EMBLEMS OF THE TRINITY, 


Siz,—I have read with great in 
Dobson’s recent lecture 9 “ Syebolion* 
which is given in the Builder for December 
10th. It may be of interest to your readers to 
know that there are still existing in Kogland 
some representations of the “Trinity” which 
have escaped destruction. I have lately seen 
the following :— 

_1. On the slab of an altar-tomb, on the north 
side of the chancel of the parish church of 
Cookham, on the Thames, is a small “ brass,” 
about 6 in. in diameter, on which is engraved a 
representation of the Holy Trinity, ia precisely 
the same manner as in the Yorkshire glass. This 
brass, it appears, was covered over by the base 
of a small pillar, supporting a “late” canopy, 
and, being thus hidden, it escaped being torn 
up, a8 so many other brasses were, in the 
troublous times of the sixteenth century. 

2. There is a very perfect and well-carved 
representation of the Trinity in a niche in the 
west gable of the nave of the church of Creech 
St. Michael, in Somersetshire, a short distance 
from Taunton. The carved group appears to be 
about 3 ft. in height ; its great distance from the 
ground, and the difficulty of getting a ladder to 
reach it, are, without any doubt, the causes of 
its preservation to our time, 

3. A very carious group of the Trinity still 
remains in sit@ in its niche, at the south-west 
angle of the tower of the church at Comb 
Martin, in North Devon (near Ilfracombe). This 
carving is placed at a great height from the 
ground, and is in an exceedingly difficult posi- 
tion to get at, either from below or from the top 
of the tower: to this cause (as in the case of 
Creech St. Michael also) we owe its safety. In 
these three groups the Eternal Father is repre- 
sented as ‘The Ancient of Days” robed in a 
cope and crowned as aking, holding His Divine 
Son crucified; the arms of the Father being 
extended so as to support the cross, whilst the 
“ Paraclete Dove,” the Holy Spirit, hovers over 
the head of the Son, jast where the “ morse ” 
of the cope is usually seen; the heads of the 
Three Persons are surrounded by “ nimbi,” that 
of the Son being a cruciform one. The Eternal 
Father in each case is seated ona throne. It 
was in the fourth century that artists began 
to represent the mystery of the Trinity as a 
group of three persons. These Divine Persons 
are sometimes represented as supporting 4 
triangle. From the twelfth century upwards we 
see representations of the Trinity, such as those 
which I have just described. In many monu- 
ments of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
we see symbols of the Trinity, such as three 
equal circles interlaced, three triangles entwined, 
and many other ingenious devices of a like 
nature. I have seen a very beautiful “Trinity” 
emblem of this kind engraved on a hewn stone, 
lying covered by brambles, near an early oratory 
(now in ruins), at Cahir, county Tipperary, 
Ireland; it is dated from about A.D. 1200. In 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries we often 
find figures of the Trinity represented as 
“triane” ones, that is, three human figures 
having their three visages united as one. This 
type has often been condemned and reproved by 
the Councils of the Church, and they have 
gradually disappeared from use. In the three 
examples of this subject which I have cited the 
Son is crowned with thorns, as in the illustration 
to Mr. Dobson’s lecture. So great a similarity 
of design shows that there must have been a 
certain “canon” or rule of representation of 
sacred subjects prevailing amongst all Christian 
artists from a very early period, of which 
“canon” we get glimpses in such literary 
remains as the “ Albam of Villars de Honicourt, 
and in the still earlier pages of Theophilus, the 
Monk of Mount Athos.” The same rale or 
* ganon of art ” is saoaye" 9 = shee m4 

inter “ deacons” of the Greek charcdh. 
of coca Micuaés J. BE. Buck.sy. 








Siz,—It was with very great interest I = 
Mr. Dobson’s paper on “Symbolism, also Mr. 
Hema’s note on the “ Emblem of the Trinity - 
Black Abbey, Kilkenny,” and beg to remin 
him there is one similar to the one he mentions 





at Machelney Abbey, Somerset (see the Builder, 
vol. xxxvii., p. 1078). This interesting relic was 
dug up during the excavations that have been 
made there, and was, when last I saw it, in the 
parish church which adjoins the site of the 
abbey. s Unfortunately, the head of the Eternal 
Father is missing, but both hands remain, ard 
are placed one on each side of the Son, who 
stands in front of the Father. The Son in 
this case is represented as a boy without the 
cross, and the dove is held in his hands in front 
of the body. 

This valuable relic was found in a small 
chapel on the north side of the abbey church, 
near a tomb of one of the abbote. On the top 
of this tomb is the effigy of an abbot in full 
vestments, his feet resting on a lion. This 
figure is, strange to say, also headless, 

The tomb being fourteenth-century work, and 
the emblem and tomb being of the same de- 
scription of stone (not native), in all probability 
they are of the same date. 

The figures are coloured gold, vermilion, and 
blue. T. SHELMERDINE. 








DEVELOPING SOUTHAMPTON. 


S1x,—I have read the able letter of Mr. James 
Lemon in your publication of the 17th inst., 
offering some further information on this subject, 
and, observing a little incorrectness in the same, 
permit me, as engineer and surveyor to the Cor- 
poration, to add a few remarks in correction 
thereof. 

The Corporation have not extended their 
paving operations with blae bricks directly in 
lieu of Caithness stone or any other description 
of paving, or on account of the former being 
laid at balf the cost of the latter, as stated. 
The question of blue brick v. Caithness stone 
paving has not, to my knowledge, arisen in this 
borough, there being no difference of opinion as 
regards the superiority of Caithness stone. The 
blae brick paving has simply been laid to supply 
a great public and long-required improvement 
over the rough gravel foot-walks, principally ia 
the suburban streets, where, as is the case in a 
great many other towns, it proves a most excel- 
lent, durable, and cheap paving. As regarda 
appearance, I think the fact that the Cer. 
poration have received thirty memorials from 
the ratepayers during the last twelve months in 
favour of an extension of this class of paving 
proves that there is nothing objectionable under 
this head. Caithness stone is laid in the maia 
thoroughfare. ; 

Concerning the new roads which have been 
made up in the district of Portswood not being 
considered street improvements, they are not 
referred to as such in your article of the 3rd; 
bat, under the well-known clause, section 150, of 
the Pablic Health Act, they can be classified as 
street improvements. 

W. B. G. Bennett, Assoc. M.I.C.E., 
Borough Surveyor. 





ARCHITECTS’ CERTIFICATES. 


IN THE COURT OF APPEAL.—GOODMAN 4, 
LAYBORN, 


On December 12, this appeal came on for 
hearing from the judgment of Mr. Justice Lind- 
ley and Mr. Justice Grove, who directed that a 
certain document was a certificate of an archi- 
tect, and therefore that the amount stated 
therein was due to the builder for extras, though 
no written orders had been given to him for 
them. The document in question was endorsed 
“ Bstimate of extras and deductions,” &c., and 
it contained a number of items and prices, 
being respectively extras and deductions, and 
the sum of 1251. came out as due to the plaintiff. 
At the foot the architect had written opposite 
this sum, “ Balance due as in conditions, 125l.,” 
and lower down had signed it ‘‘ W. G. Osborne, 
architect, Ramegate.” Mr. Woolf appeared 
for the defendant, the building owner, the 
appellant; Mr. E. 8. Roscoe for the plaintiff, 
the builder, the respondent. The Court held 
that, looking to all the circamstances of the 
case, and to the form of the docament iteelf, 
this was no} a certificate. If it had been, it 
would have done away with the want of written 
orders for extras, but as they could not hold it 
to ba a certificate within the meaning of the 
contract, the absence of written orders was 
fatal to the validity of the plaintiff's claim. 
[When will architects and builders learn that 
the terms of contracts are meant to be observed, 





and are not mere surplasage ?] 
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THE BUILDER. 








BITTESWELL CHURCH, 
LEICESTERSHIRE. 


Tue restoration and additions to Bitteswell 
Church were commenced early in last antamn ; 
the old church having been found to be in a bad 
state of repair, and the chancel condemned as 
being unsafe. 

The church was repaired and “ beautified,” 
as the parish record hath it, in the early part of 
the present century, at which time the present 
Perpendicular windows were inserted, and the 
oak pews put up, which latter, though displaying 
to our eyes poor work, still are very fair, con- 
sidering the period they were designed in. The 
outside of the church and the fine substantial 
tower have also been coated with a brown 
cement, to which time has now given a not 
unpleasing colour. The stonework alone appears 
on the spire of the tower, which is very graceful, 
and is much admired. 

A still later addition was made to the church 
of a north transept, the arch of which it has 
been deemed necessary to secure in the present 
alterations. 

The work now in progress comprise a north 
aisle the whole length of the nave, the modern 
transept being incorporated into it; it is divided 
from the nave by an arcade of four Transitional 
(Decorated to Perpendicular) arches on octa- 
gonal-shaped pillars. 

At the east end of this aisle is introduced a 
vestry large enough to hold the organ, which 
will face the chancel. 

The double arches between the tower and 
nave of the church have been re-opened, and the 
modern gallery removed ; these arches are very 
curious; the tower, being for some 30 ft. up of 
Norman work, was originally attached to an 
older church, which was removed at a later 
period and the present church built, the west 
wall of which was built against the east wall 
of the tower, pierced with a high Perpendicular 
arch, which stands out in front of the fine semi- 
circular arch in the tower wall behind; the 
effect is peculiar and interesting. 

The whole floor of the nave is being lowered 
to the old level, and the chancel floor will be 
raised by several steps to a higher level towards 
the altar. 

The old chancel has been taken down, and a 
new one, in Late Decorated style, bailt on the 
old lines. 

The south porch,—a modern erection in cement, 
—has been removed, and a new porch, Decorated 
in style, put in its place. 

A new oak altar and reredos are being made. 
The latter will be in three compartments, filled 
in with mahogany panels, upon which are painted 
Scriptaral subjects, after the manner of the 
Early Italian masters, which has been kindly 
executed and presented to the church by Mr. 
Andrew Donaldson, a resident in Bitteswell, 
which reflects great credit upon his artistic 
powers. The centre pane! represents the Holy 
Child in the manger, between the Virgin Mother 
and St. Joseph, boy angels float about singing 
the “Gloria in Excelsis,” whilst others kneel 
adoring. 

The two side panels are filled in with angels 
adoring and playing on various masical instru- 
ments. 

The woodwork of the reredos is in oak, and 
designed in the Perpendicular style. 

The works are being carried out by Messrs. 
Law & King, from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. Walter F. Lyon, B.1.B.A., 
of Lincoln’s Inn-fielde, London. 








INDIAN ARCHITECTURE, 


Sin,—After the warm eulogy by Sir R. 
Temple at the Institute, on the 5th inst., of 
Indian architecture, the following notes on some 
of the buildings referred to may be acceptable. 
They are mainly within the red sandstone fort 
of Akbar at Agra, and form an architectural 
group of unsurpassed beauty and interest. No 
creed possesses a temple of worship expressing 
& purer spirit of devotion than the Taj, or Moti 
Musjid, “ the Pearl of Mosques,” with its gleam- 
ing white domes crowned with gold, ite silent 
marble aisles, its basement, arches, spandrels 
and friezes of pure white marble, inlaid with 
exquisite desigus in coloured stones. The gar- 
cophagi of Shah Jehan and his wife Noor 
Jehan, are inlaid with agate, carnelian, blood- 
stone, and lapis lazuli, and there are pumerous 
inlaid Arabic inscriptions in black marble. Sar- 
rounding these is a glorious marble screen of 


perforated tracery panels, each 6 ft. high and 





3 ft. wide, with the ‘frames inlaid with precious 
stones brought from all parts of India, from 
Persia, Arabia, and Ceylon. 

With all this, the effect is one of such perfect 
purity that the opening lines of Wordsworth’s 
sonnet have been applied to this building,— 


* Quiet as a nun, breathless with adoration,”’ 


And certainly buman love never raised a more 
beautiful memorial of its joy and sorrow than 
“the dream in marble” on the banks of the 
Jamna. 

The mausoleum of Prince Elmah-Doulab, and 
other buildings, have external arches filled in 
with delicate geometrical tracery, and dados 
panels, and friezes of coloured ornament, inlaid 
io white marble. The pointed archis universal, 
and is generally four-centred. 

The Diwan-i-Am, or public audience-hall, is 
200 ft. long by 75 ft. wide, and has forty pillars 
supportisg the roof. 

Beyond the gardens is the Diwan-i-Khass, or 
private hall of audience, an exquisite chamber 
of white marble, with pillars of wonderfal 
beauty. The white marble is everywhere re- 
lieved with gracefal floral designs in precious 
stones, inlaid with marvellous art. 

The Samman Boorj, a delightfal little marble 
summer-house, overlooks and commands a splen- 
did view of the River Jumna, on which boats 
of grotesque shape, laden with corn, float lazily 
down. It is as beautifally oraamented as the 
other buildings. To this charming little retreat 
the ladies of the harem had access. On plan it 
is an octagonal room, surrounded by an arcade, 
and it is sarmounted by a cupola with a gilded 
dome. Geometrical designs, in coloured marbles, 
adorn every part. Here the Emperor played 
on the marble chequered floor with his women 
the game of “ puchesse,” and snatches of Per- 
sian song were heard from an adjacent tower. 
Not far distant is the harem bath-room. It is 
a large dimly-lighted chamber, covered with 
paintings and mirrors, in which many a lovely 
form has doubtless been reflected. The water 
entered in cascades over rows of lamps. 

The Khass Mehal, or private drawing-room, 
also overlooks the river, and has windows of 
marble trellis, panels of marble or alabaster so 
thin as to be semi-transparent. Next are the 
private apartments of Shah Jehan, of plain red 
sandstone, in which he died in virtual captivity 
to his son. 

The Palace of Jehanger stands beside that of 
his son, and, though in ruins, is distinctly of 
Hindoo character. Wooden buildings, with 
beams, lintels, and immense brackets, are 
slavishly copied in stone. 

The Mosque (142 x 56) is a broad pavilion of 
several aisles, separated by rows of columns 
and arches. The perfection of its proportions, 
and the marvellous combination of simplicity 
and grace strike every beholder. Nothing calls 
for admiration bat pure architectural design, 
whereas in the Taj one might be overcome by 
the vast wealth of gems and marbles, and the 
great evidence of human labour. 

The late Mr. Bayard Taylor says,—“To my 
eye it is absolutely perfect. While its archi- 
tecture is the purest Saracenic, which some 
suppose cannot exist without ornament, it has 
the severe simplicity of Doric art. It has, in 
fact, nothing that can be properly called orna- 
ment. It isa sanctuary, so pure and stainless, 
recalling so exalted a spirit of worship, that I 
felt humbled as a Christian to think that our 
noble religion has never inspired ite architects 
to surpass this Temple to God and Mahommed. 

These monuments, with their Mosaic orna- 
ments, have recently been restored by the 
Government of the North-Western Provinces 
India as faras possible to their original integrity, 
and at a cost of some thousauds of pounds. 
This is a graceful and generous act, the effect 
of which will not be thrown away upon the 

le. It may be added that beautiful gardens, 
with majestic trees and shady walks, set off these 
monuments to the best ad 

These few notes show that Sir Richard Temple 
was fairly justified in the praise he bestowed on 
Indian architecture, but that “the Great 
was perbaps the greatest architectural us 


Greeks,” may be questioned, inasmuch as the 
buildings of Agra are not absolutely unique and 
original. What architectural work is? Perhaps 
there will be a more general admission of the 
statement that “in respect of taste, 

tion, and everything that related to beauty and 
sublimity, and to wsethetic culture,” the natives 


who ever lived, not excepting the ancient | fact, 





name any very to it. I be 
looked forward that some of ve 
butore petro go wh onda beep 


The supporters of the — shield of arms should 
instated as formerly over the foot entrances, and Sans 
over the centre arch, with a of banners, &e,, not 
forgetting to show, bya tablet or in some other way, to 
posterity its ori name and situation, where now 
stands the useful and handsome memorial to its respect. 
fal memory. H, 








THE LATHING STAFF. 


S1e,—At 248 of the third edition of . 
“ Mechanick Exercises” (1703) mention is Age : 
plasterer’s tool called a “ = 2 
resembling somewhat an old. boar-spear, having 
® broad head, @ short shaft with a hook at 
the end, aod a short cross-arm through the shaft a little 
below the head. Moxon described it as “ & lathing.staf 
of iron, in the form of a cross, to stay the cross laths 
ore tne sen apnan te the long laths, and also to clinch 

nails, 

I am very desitous of learning whether a tool answerin 
this description is st present in use by plasterers, an 
hatiber 1 20h goon Sy she omen anne, f it is not now in 
use, whether ® tool is known to have been formerly 
so; and also what equivalent tool is now used. 

AvEx, Beazuiey, M., Inst. C.E, 








LIGHTING BUILDINGS. 


Ste,—Having to fix an electric lighting apparatus in a 
building for the purpose of illuminating s screen, I am at 
a loss to know where to place the light so as to seoure the 
greatest amount of illamination on the screen, The 
puilding is 80 ft. by 40 ft, The light mast be placed ons 
gas-pipe which runs along the of the building from 
end to end, and is 30 ft. from the ground. The screen is 
on the wall directly under the gas-pipe, the middle of it 
being 2° ft. below the gas-pipe. Can any of your readers 
tell me how fer to place the light from the wall? If some 
one would give a rule ing the distance it would 
oblige Evgcraiciry, 








LIBEL ON A DISTRICT SURVEYOR. 
KNIGHTLEY ¥. LETT. 


It was stated that the plaintiff in this case (Queen's 
Bench) was district surveyor at Hammersmith, and the 
defendant, whe was a retired solicitor, owned some pro- 

in Hammersmith. The defendant wrote to the 

oatd of Works ene Se the plaintiff left his 
business in Hammersmith to be managed by another per. 
son, whilst he himself carried on business elsewbere, and 
that he had attempted to extort poy when it was wanted 
to call him as a witness. The plaintiff claimed damages for 
these statements as libellous, and at the trial before Mr. 
Justice Mathew, the jury found for the plaintiff, damages, 


1501, 

Mr, Marpby, Q.C., for the defendant, now moved for a 
rule to show cause there s not be a new trial. 
He submitied to the that the learned Judge had 


not properly directed the jary upon the question of 
privi tg Fon i aud also as to some other 
matters, that the verdict wae against the weight of the 
that the were excessive, 








VARIORUM. 


“Mooern Atruapets,” designed by Martin 
aeaery. verethslene the ae hon 

wery. Nevert' ly are very well done, 
and may be found useful by pihen, book- 
binders, and others. —— ‘Simple Hydraulic 
Formulx,” by T. W. Stone (Spon), has for its 
main object the of enabling miners re 
others engaged in sluicing operations, or in 
use of water for other pur to check the 
quantity supplied to them. It does, however, 
more than this. It has many diagrams.—— 
“The Wild Garden,” by W. Robinson, F.L.S., 


of | illustrated by Alfred Parsons (the Garden office), 


is a charming little book, and ought to pro- 
dace good results. Its object is to make our 
groves and gardens beantifal the naturalisa- 
tion of hardy exotic plants, an has suggestions 
for the regeneration of the bare borders of the 

parks, Mr. Robinson has a genius of his 
come before us from all sides. 


and they have been improved. Their distinc. 
tive feature is their comprehensiveness, &4° 
volume forming in itself a complete set of egy 
indexed and paged Nos, 12 and 1 
are specially arranged for the use of architects 








of India far surpassed us. H. T. 





and surveyors, but are most useful for all pro- 
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fessional or business purposes. They contain not 
only # diary which is virtually a day-book or 
journal, bat @ cash-book, ledger, or note-book, 
rent and insurance register, and the paper and 
binding are of unusual excellence. No. 11 is 
specially adapted to the requirements of those 
in the buildiog trades, and contains a series of 
tables of a 
calculation of wages, the checking of estimates, 
&o. In all, the indexis a valaable feature.—— 
“The Garden Oracle and Fioricultaral Year- 
Book for 1882,” edited by Mr. Shirley Hibberd, 
is the twenty-fourth annual issue, and contains 
a treatise on the cultivation of the rose; & 
synopsis of the roses of fifty years, comprising 
descriptions and characters of 1,500 varieties ; 
selections of the best roses now in cultivation 
for exhibition and garden decoration; a new 
selection of potatoes for all purposes and all 
soils; notes on new inventions, implemenis, &. ; 
and many matters of interest to ‘ 
amateurs, botanists, and lovers of the country. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Darlington —The usual Christmas decorations 
at St. Cuthbert’s Charch are this year supple. 
mented by a piece of decorative work of a per- 
manent character, the ancient panelling at the 
back of the chancel-stalle, which was destroyed 
in 1748, baving, through the liberality of the 
Duke ot Cleveland, lay rector of the charch, been 
restored from the drawings - Mr. ae canes 
As every particle of the old panelling was de- 
stzoped, the restoration has been imitated from 
that now existing in the chancel of Staindro 
Church, where the stalls, and especially the ends, 
are so exactly like those at 8t. Cathbert’s that 
they must have been execated from the same 
drawings, if not by the same hands. This is the 
more interesting as at that time one of the 
Neville family, who owned Raby and Staindrop, 
was Bishop of Darham, and changed the consti- 
tution of Darlington Charch from @ vicarage to 
a deanery. The work has been executed by Mr. 
Osborne, contractor, of Darlington, out of old 
English oak which, after being in the roof of 
Middieham Charch for 300 years, was taken 
down aud replaced lately by a modern roof 
of foreign oak, during a “restoration” of the 
church. 


Halesowen. —It is proposed to restore the 


charch here as @ memorial to the late Arch- 
deacon Hone, at a cost of about 2,0001. Mr. 
John Oldrid Scott is preparing the plans. 








Miscellanea. 





A Corporation in a Dilemma.—The Cor. 
poration of Newbury are in a dilemma as regards 
their gas undertaking. The new gasworks are 
now in use, but after spending the whole of 
the capital borrowed (25,000/.), and charging 
the gas consumers 5s. 6d. per 1,000, the under- 
taking is practically insolvent. At the Council 
meeting on the 20th inst., the chairman of the 
committee told the Board that the liabilities of the 
undertaking exceeded 2,0001., that the assets 
were between 5001. and 600/., and that their 
borrowing powers were exhausted. Mr. Elliott, 
the contractor, was commissioned to do the 
work ; his charges were taken exception to; the 
matter was referred to arbitration, and the 
Council now find themselves in the unenviable 
position of having to pay 1,2671. of the 1,5691. 
charged by Mr. Elliott, together with the costs 
of the arbitration, which are considerable in 
amount. The whole matter is now in con- 
fasion. The late chairman of the Gas Com- 
mittee has declined to serve on the committee, 
and the manager has resigned. 

Sewage of Leyton, Essex —The Local 
Board of Leyton, Essex, have entered into #con- 
tract with the Rivers Purification Association, 
of Gresham House, for the purification and 
disposal of the sewage of their district. In 
these works the method of pressing the sludge 
into @ portable condition, recently introduced 
successfully at the Coventry Sewage Works, 
will be employed. 

The Will (dated Jaly 28, 1880) of Mr. 
William Lee, J.P., the senior partner in the firm 
of Lee, Son, & Co., cement manufacturers, Jate 
of Holborough-court, Snodland, Kent, who died 
on September 29th last, was proved on the 3rd 
inst. by Mr. William Henry Roberts, the grand- 
Son, the acting executor, the personal estate 
amounting in value to upwards of 14,0001. 


P| tenants, and the committee had decided to 
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The Smoke Wuisance.—Last week Mr 
Ernest Hart delivered at Sonth Kensington a 
lecture, im Connexion with the exhibition, on 

The Bases and Method of Smoke Abatement,” 
to @ large audience. Dr. Siemens presided. 
Mr. Hart commenced his lectare by referring to 
the influence of smoke upon health, in peut of 
which he stated that during the week of fog 
ended _on the 7th of February, 1880, the mor- 
tality in London was higher than it had been at 
any time during the last forty years. The leo- 
tarer gave some statistics as to the rate of 
mortality in the metropolis and various large 
towns in England. He referred, also, to the 
enormous quantity of coal consumed in London, 
and as illustrating its injurious effects on public 
buildings, stated that the external surface of the 
Houses of Parliament was so injured by fog and 
smoke as to cost 2,5001. a year to maintain it. 
Every house in the metropolis was also a sufferer 
from the smoke nuisance. The use of anthra- 
cite coal was urged, and directions were given 
for the best means of burning it. Mr. Hart 
also suggested the organisation of an enlight- 
ened public opinion, which would assist first of 
all in the more general introduction of improved 
patterns for household grates and kitcheners by 
individuals, and the acceptance by speculative 
builders of the principle of adopting such im- 
proved grates as a means of heating their 
houses more readily. He urged also that great 
London houseowners should recommend to their 
tenants the use of smoke-abating grates and 
kitcheners. The Duke of Westminster, who 
had taken a great interest in the exhibition, 
had promised to bring the matter before his 


approach all the landowners in London in order 
to obtain their co-operation. 

Blythbargh Church.—The Rev. H. Sykes, 

in a letter to the Morning Post, says, in replying 
| to @ previous letter on the state of the church, 
|that it is qaite true that this “venerable and 
magnificest pile is assuredly mouldering into 
| ad decay, desolation, and rain.” The spectacle 
|is painful in the extreme to any person who has 
a spark of love for what is grand and beautiful 
in architecture, but the question arises, what can 
be done to prevent the further decay and ulti- 
mate ruin of this noble building? Some steps 
| have been taken already. A meeting of parish- 
|ioners, convened by circular, was held in the 
school on October 7th, when a committee was 
appointed to consider the matter. The late Mr. 
G. E. Street was engaged by the committee to 
inspect and report. Mr. Street and his son made 
a thorough inspection of the building in the 
early part of November, and promised to draw 
out estimates for the various portions of the 
work to be undertaken. The architect’s reports 
and estimates have been delayed by the illness 
and lamented death of Mr. Street, but as soon 
as these have been received they will be printed 
for circulation and extensively advertised in the 
public papers. 

The Brighton Sanitary Exhibition.— 
Mr. Councillor Hamilton, the general hon. sec. 
of this successful exhibition, has been presented 
by the exhibitors with a mantel clock and silver 
salver. The presentation was made, on behalf 
of the subscribers, by Mr. James Doulton. Mr. 
Hamilton, in the course of the proceedings, 
stated that 1,150/. had been taken at the doors, 
and that as many as 3,000 people had paid their 
sixpence at the door after six o’clock in the 
evening. The awards made do not appear to 
have given satisfaction to all the exhibitors,— 
an old complaint. 

The Purification of Air in Tunnels.— 
For underground railways Dr. Neale has sug- 
gested to place beneath the railway carriages 
trays filled with slaked lime or caustic soda 
solations, which, combining chemically with the 
injarious gases, such as carbonic oxide, carbonic 
acid, and sulpharous acid, form harmless salts. 
For hospitals, Dr. Neale recommends & chemical 
punkah, whose fan being made of vegetable 
fibre, is saturated with caustic soda solation fed 
from a small tank above. 

Electric Lighting—Arrangements have 
been made for lighting up the town of Godal- 
ming by electricity. 16 was brought into 
operation on the 15th inst. The utilisation 

water-power is not the only novelty. 





arc lights are set up in the main street, a 
Swan incsndescent lamps, introduced for the 
frat time for public lighting, in the ordinary 
gas-lamps in the smaller tarnings. 


copper wire, upon 


Only bare 
insulators, is used for the 
there is no direct return- 


The Proposed 
ber Stacks in the M lis.— At the 
meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works on 
the 23rd inst., a large deputation of timber mer- 
chants attended to present a memorial against 
the 18th clause of the Metropolis Management 
Baildiog and Thames Floods Prevention Acts 
Amendment Bill. The clause would give the 
Board power to control the stacking of timber 
in London, and even to forbid the stacking, 
except in the suburbs. Mr. Penty, for the 
deputation, said they were already heavily 
handicapped by foreign competition, and any 
interference with their trade would prove 
ruinous. To remove timber-yards ont of London 
would mean loss of work to many artisans; and, 
owing to the rapidity with which work had 
frequently to be done, it would prove imprac- 
ticable. In answer to questions, he said the 
deputation did not represent the firewood trade, 
and would rather not offer any opinion as to the 
danger of stacking firewood in the neighbour- 
hood of private houses. The memorial was 
referred to the Works Committee. 

The Damage to Maryport New Dock.— 
Last week a meeting of the Maryport Wet Dock 
Committee was held at the Harbour Office, to 
receive the report of the engineers upon the 
damage done to the new dock works by the late 
violent sterms. The report of the engineers 
(Sir John Hawkshaw, Son, & Hayter) was read, 
recommending that the sea works should be 
strengthened and heightened, and the structure 
of the higher portion of the works erected in 
accordance with a new plan which accompanied 
the report. The report also specified the price 
per yard to be paid for the extra work, which 
amounted to an estimated additional expenditure 
of 25,000/., and that the work be carried out by 
Mr. Doherty, the contractor. On the motion of 
the chairman, seconded by Mr. Briggs, the 
report was adopted. The original contract 
amounted to about 90,0001. 

Changes at the Parliament House, Edin- 
burgh.—The Scotsman says that a scheme has 
now been completed for the accommodation of 
Lord Rosebery, Under Secresary of State for 
Home Affairs, in the Parliament House buildings, 
and plans to give effect to the scheme have been 
prepared by Mr. Robertson, of H.M. Office of 
Works, exhibiting the nature and extent of the 
arrangements contemplated. The matter is now 
under consideration of the Treasury. In the first 
place, it is proposed to utilise the corner pre- 
mises, formerly occupied by the Union Bank, for 
the formation of an additional court-room for 
jury trials and proofs. The remaining space 
ceoupied by the acquisition of the bank premises 
will admit of considerable re-arrangement of 
certain of the public departments, and the pro- 
viding of better accommodation for them. It 
is expected that the work of adaptation will be 
proceeded with early in the New Year. 
Memorial of the Late Lord Beaconsfield. 
The Rev. Henry Blagden, vicar of Hughenden, 
states that a large portion of the proposed 
memorial to Lord Beaconsfield at Hughenden 
has been completed. A west window, by Messrs. 
Clayton & Bell, has been erected, and the chancel 
wall has also been decorated by Messrs. Heaton, 
Butler, & Bayne, with paintings of evangelists, 
prophets, and angels, so as to harmonise with 
the east window, which is the gift of the late 
earl’s executors. The’ remainder of the work 
proposed is in hand, to be completed by Easter, 
but the sum of 2001. is still needed to carry out 
the plan of the memorial. 

Industrial Trades Exhibition in Nurem- 
berg.—From May 15th to October 15th, 1882, 
a Bavarian Home Industrial Trades and Art 
Exhibition will be held in Nuremberg, under 
the immediate patronage of King Ludwig II. of 
Bavaria. The Bavarian State Ministers will 
support the exhibition to the fullest extent, and 
the Bavarian Industrial Museum, which is car- 
rying out the arrangements for the exhibition, 
is doing everything to make it @ success, & 
guarantee fund of 600,000 marks (30,0004. ) 
having already been raised for it, mainly in 
Nuremberg. 
Modelling at the Royal Academy.—We 
are glad to hear that Mr. Hugh Stannus has 
been appointed teacher of modelling in the 


Interference with Tim- 


The | Architectural School at the Royal Academy. We 
nd | anticipate much advantage from the sppoint- 


ais Antonio Brady.—It is proposed to build 
a chancel and to reseat the Church of St. John, 


Stratford, in memory of the late Sir Antonio 





latter ; and further, 





wire used. 


Brady, who was anxious that the work should 
undertaken. 
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The Dome of St. Sophia.—The dome of 
St. Sophia, at Constantinople, is again reported 
to be in a dangerous condition, and threatens 
soon to fall in. The cause is attributed to the 
restoration which was carried out forty years 
ago by an Italian architect, Signor Fossati, who 
removed a number of the wooden supports that 
were previously found under the cupola. The 
iatereat of all civilised peoples in this edifice is 
such that it is to be hoped the best available 
advice will be obtained. 








TENDERS 


For sewering,&c.,Chapel-grove, Lorne-grove,Gloucester- 
road, and Roe-street, Urmston, for the Barton-upon-Irweil 
Rural Sanitary Authority. Quantities by the engineer, 
Mr, Jobn Price, Assoc. M. Inst, C.E. :— 





Henry Prescott & Co., Pendleton .,. £1,063 14 0! 
Solomon Holt, Miles Platting ......... 1,763 2 8 
Matthew Naylor, Hulme .........00..+ 1,573 10 0 
John Mackay, Hereford veccssse-ceee 1,466 0 
Edmund Bird, Chorlton......... 6 
Wm, Thos. Moss, Stafford 3 
Ww. Snape & Son, Eccles............... 6 
W.H. Worthington, Manchester ... 1,099 4 8 
J. Randall, Weaste .......00.c0-cerseseeree 1,046 0 0 
8. Cowbura, Hindley (accepted) ...... 1,000 10 6! 





For pulling down and rebuilding the Ball's Head public 
house, Tottenham-court-road, fur Mr, Hyams, Mr. B. 
Brown, architect :— 

C. Marr 





w. 
(accepted) 
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For the erectioa of a detached residence at Barnwood, 
near Gloucester, for Mr. Chas, Jeynes, Mr, Capel N. 
Tripp, architect :— 

A ames Ciutterbuck, Gloucester ......... £935 


For the erection 














For Masonic Hall, Devonport, Mr. J. F. Burns, 
architect :— 











| 
i 
| 
| 


| at the new Swan Brewery, Walham 





00 
Alfred King, Gloucester ...........0-.0008 977 0 0 
Edward Godwis, Gloucester(accepted) 8°78 0 0 
F.C, Allen, Gioucester.....c..c-ceseeceesee 870 0 0 
Joha Webo, Birmiogham..,............... 819 0 0 





For erecting a farm-house at Ufford, for the Right Hon. | 
Lord Kesteven. Messrs, Richardson, arshitects :— | 
£ 












Thompson, Derby ...... oun -deadusonesscenete 774 0 0 
Sharp Bros., Little Bytham............. 732 0 0 
Roberts & Johnson, Ashtoa..,........0-08 704 0 0 
Dean, Uppingham ..,.......... . 686 0 0 
Roberts Bros., Stamford ..,. . 6) 00 | 
Wallis, Spalding ............ 649 0 0 
Story & Soa, Boura ......-ccscocccessreseve 6438 16 0 
John Woolston, Stamford ...,...c0.0-08 619 0 0 
Allister, Wisbeob...............:00 ,0 0 
Perkins, Easten ..... 00 
Scholes, Siamford ..,...... 00 | 
Hinson, Stamford ...,...... 669 11 9 
Thos. Woolstoo, Stamford (accepted). 5409 0 0 | 
Donson, Stamford ........0.00-cceeecsereeee « 48212 0 | 





For sewers, Crouch-hill, for Mr, M, L. Cassell. Messrs. 
Hills & Fletcher, surveyors :— 
Hubbard 
BIO cesccocievrestaoesinennsesabeins 
Joseph Jackson, Upton 
wiey 











For building three new cottages in Northey-street, | 
Limehouse, for Dr, Vickers. Mr, Chas, Danch, archi- | 








tect :— 
| LT ees = | 
Shurmar.. 765 0 0 
NE Oe We iinechtas scbcesnnctosibecebcheniichinal 629 0 0 
PUNIIER ‘jan -tu'sedesosessenstossnsniiomvciieien GU 
WOERRR : ccrecessvesss gnevaresunetaegboensseintiens 610 0 0 








For alterations at ae Victoria Park 
Station, for Messrs. Truman, bury,& Co. Mr.B. J. 
Capell, architect :— 














Hearle & Son £1472 @ 0 
Og EAE BN FH . 42 00 
Shormur. 432 0 0 

a9 00 





J. Dart, Devonport...........ccse-seee e-cocee its @ 0 
J. Healy, Devonport ..... wcitivesemaattenet 622 19 0 
H. Gill, Devonport 650 0 0 
R, D. Rowe, Devonport .,. . 535 0 0 
T. Jenkin, Devonport.......cescscscesseers . 580 0 0 
A. R. Lethbridge, Piymouth ............ 4760 0 
G. H. Smith, Davonport ...........6.00.08 469 09 0 
J. Harley, Plymouth (acoepted) ...... 447 0 0 





For erecting offices, stables, cooperage, cask-shed, &c., 


for Messrs. 
Stansfeld & Co, Mr. W. Bradford, architect, 
by Mesers. J. & A. B. Ball :— 


G. H. & A, By waters (accepted) ... £10,427 10 0 





For alterations to premises, 224, Goswell-road, for the 
Metropolitan Provident Medical Association, Mr, Wm. 
Bradford, architect :— 











Jobn Emery £274 0 0 
J. Newton... 237 0 0 
W. H, Snow ... 225 0 0 
Joseph Edgar (accepted) - 20700 








For shop-front and internal fittings, 34, Bank-buildings, 
Hackney, Messrs. W. Waymonth & Sons, 
Shurmur (accepted), 





For additions to works, 8t. Alban’s, for the “ Tarner” 
Gas Engiae Company (Limited) :— 
C. Miskin (accepted) .............00.ce0--. £254 0 6 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R*.D-J_C F.—J. W.8—J. P.—W PF. LY. G.—8. T. T— 
T. P.-J5.W.—W. G.8.—F.—I]. F-8. N.—W. W. LJ. 8-8 € 
8on.--W. M. (illegible). —H. H.C. (why not earlier ?).—8. R (next 


| woeb) 
All statements of facts, liste of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and addres of the sender, not for 


pabdlication. 
We are compelled to desline pointing out books and giving 


aidresses, 
Nors.—The responsibility of articles, and papers read at 


i signed 
pablic meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 


of school buildings, &c., in the Alma- 
road, St. Alban’s, for the St, reg ere Board. 


Messrs, J. & 8. F. Clarkson, architects, Quantities by 
Messrs, Hodgson & Mundy :— 
Monk, Two Waters. £3,447 2 6 
White, Dunstable .....cccc-csserresserees 2,960 0 0 
Carlin, = — Veocdeost pacesbeatontoos hyo e x 
Capper, St. "B vossccoscaresensesenses 
Bary, Son, & Co,, St. Neots... 2,788 0 0 
Potter, Leicester ....... sa cescsoonanenacoes: . 23,769 0 6 
Savage, St. Alban’s..... 2,694 6 0 
snes & Co., Gloucester 2,637 0 0 
atthews, Dover......... 2,425 5 6 
Rayment & Son, Hertford.... . 2,686 4 0 
George, Stoney Stratford 2,586 3 7 
C. Miskin, St. Alban’s (accepted)... 2,483 0 0 
Ireson, Northampton.,,.......sc.ceseeses 2,465 0 0 


Quantities 




















SBTODARBRT & OO. 


Office : 
No. 90, Oannon-street, £.0. [Aorr. 


—The Se and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 33, 
Poultry, B.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for dampcourses,railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tan-rooms, and terraces. [Apvr. 











CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTIONSEIPS 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTIGEMENTS. 
Six lines (about Gfty words) or aunder...........0..00 4. 64 
Ea:h additional line (about ten words) .............. Gs 64. 
of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 


Scien waataiies 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY © be under 
Each additional line (about fly 8 Re ocd 


REPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Addressed Box ——, Office of “ The Builder, 





64. 
Oa 64. 


|  Oannot be forwarded, but mast in all canes be called for, and the 


Office Reosi pt 
THE CHARGE FOR A BOX IS AS UNDER :— 
For “Situations Wanted” Advertisements ...... 34, per Week. 
Vor all other Advertisements ...........s00..s00 - 64 per Week 


Immense quantities of 
DRY WAINSOOT, 
DBY MAHOGANY, 
DRY WALNUT, 
in all thicknesses. 


B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
Whitfield-st., W., and Great Peter-st., 5.W., 
London. [Apvr. 


MICHELMORE & REAP, 











“PALL DOWN” GATE STOPS, 


ee BOROUGH ROAD, 





Seatonied Lak tee canes, LONDO. , 5K. 





ZING ROOFING 


FIXED COMPLETE. 


F. BRABY & CO.,, . 


THE MANUFACTURING AGENTS OF TH 


ESTABLISHED 1837 


E VIEILLE MONTAGNE CO. 


PATENT SOLID UNSOLDERED RIDGE PLATES, FOR ITALIAN OR SQUARE ROLL CAP ZINC ROOFING. 


By the adoption of this Method the use 
of Fire-pots is Avoided. The Cost 


of Solder is Entirely Dispensed with, and consequently the 
is Lessened and the Durability Increased. 


Estimates for Zinc 


incurred by the use 
Flats, &. 


FITZROY WORKS, 356 To 360, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON,» 


: ; ALSO AT DEPTFORD, LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW, and CYPRUS. 
Architects, Engineers, and Contractors Suppliea with Drawings and Estimates Free of Charge. 
; ¥ 
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